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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——= 
very latest intelligence, the 19th inst., reports General 
Gough moving forward from Jagdalak to attack the 
enemy. “Resultnot known.” Major Acton and Major Norman, 
with trifling detachments, are on the march to succour him. 

















The catastrophe in Afghanistan, so long anticipated in our 
columns, has occurred. General Roberts, who, ten days ago, 
sas believed to be master of Cabul, and on the 13th inst. to 
have carried “a peak,” and so dispersed not very formidable 
insurgents, on the 14th inst. was obliged to fight his way from the 
hill above the Charasiab road round the city to his cantonment, 
under incessant attack from an army of 30,000 men, commanded 
by Mahommed Jan, Governor of Ghuznee, and a soldier of 
great repute in the wars in Turkestan. General Roberts has 
abandoned Cabul and the Bala Hissar, and is shut up in a can- 
tonment built by Shere Ali, and therefore called Shirpore, a 
fairly fortified rectangle, but commanded on one side by the 
Behmaroo Hills. Here he will be besieged by the enemy, while 
the whole country has risen to expel the detested Infidel, and 
the Hill-men are pressing upon the road, full of defiles, which 
stretches between Cabul and Jellalabad, under Asmutoollah, the 
Ghilzie chief, in such numbers that reinforcements cannot be 
forwarded until a new army has been organised at Peshawur. 
Communication with Shirpore is of course cut, and General 
Gough, who advanced at once from Gundamuck to the Jagdalak 
Pass, with one European and two Native regiments, has been 
stopped, defeated, and obliged to shelter himself in Jagdalak 
Fort. He is surrounded by swarms of armed mountaineers, 
and his danger is extreme; but General Arbuthnot, at Jellala- 
bad, has carried to his relief only 700 natives; and General 
Bright, in the Khyber, can spare only three companies of her 
Majesty’s 51st, at most 240 men. He cannot, the Viceroy 
telegraphs, “ weaken his line.” 





We have elsewhere stated the reasons which compel us to 
believe that no strong reinforcements. can pass Jagdalak for 
six weeks at least, and that General Roberts must depend upon 
himself. This view is also taken by the Viceroy, for he ends a 
telegram of the 17th inst. by these extraordinary words :—“ If 
tribes do not disperse of themselves, on finding they can make 
no impression on Roberts, a strong force will be pushed up to 
reopen communication.” Lord Lytton, of course, does not ex- 
pect the “ tribes to disperse of themselves,” particularly when, as 
General Roberts allowed to be telegraphed on the 12th inst., there 
are 10,000 regulars among them, and the sentence is intended to 
break to the English people that there will be delay in sending 
reinforcements. There are plenty of men—certainly 11,000, in- 
cluding 4,000 Europeans—already across the Indus, but there is 
no transport, and all the clans, Ghilzies, Momunds, Shinwarrees, 
Khugianis, say, 40,000 fighters in all, are expected to fall upon 
the Khyber force. There is nothing to be done but push up 
Europeans and transport by railway from all parts of India to 





officers; that he has 12,000 mouths to feed; that he 
has little firewood, and no forage; and that the statement 
of his having five months’ supplies is a mere phrase. How 
many mouths has he calculated for? He has undoubtedly 
large quantities of grain, but the daily demand for it will 
be enormous, the water is bad, and he will be most reluctant to 
kill his beasts. Our calculation, therefore, is that, pressed by 
the enemy from the hills, aware that he cannot be reinforced, 
and afraid of losing his cavalry, he will take counsel of his 
daring, and in about three weeks break out and fight his way 
to Jellalabad, whither General Gough will have retreated. It 
will be a desperate march through snow, but General Roberts 
is no Elphinstone; he will do all man can do, and he may carry 
half his army safely through. That is our best anticipation for 
him, unless, of course, some unforeseen event occurs ; and that 
depends greatly on an unknown quantity, the movement in 
Herat. 


The news from Herat is so contradictory, that we hesitate 
even to form an opinion on its drift. Rejecting, however, all 
rumours not received vid Candahar, but accepting Candahar 
rumour as substantially true, we believe this theory will be 
found at least to fit the facts reported :—Ayoub Khan decided 
to march on Candahar. The majority of his soldiers, 
however, warned of the intention to rise at Cabul, objected, 
and finding him obstinate, imprisoned him, and raised 
Abdoollah Khan, a “low-born” officer, to the command, with 
orders to lead them to Cabul. In suggesting this explanation, 
we, of course, take “‘ Cabulees ” and “ Heratees ” to be used by 
the native news-writers as names of parties in the army, and not 
as geographical designations. If this idea is correct—and we offer 
it only as a probable hypothesis—Mahommed Jan will, in the 
first week of January, be reinforced by 11,000 of Shere Ali’s 
regulars, and any amount of inferior cannon. Sir D. Stewart 
will, however, be comparatively safe, and if he can organise 
transport, may do something great. We doubt his having trans- 
port, however, and in spite of some experienced opinion which 
we greatly respect, we do not believe in the “ friendliness” of 
Candahar. The bonds of Islam are too strong. 


Probably no Prime Minister of modern times has come near 
Lord Beaconsfield in successfully misleading the people he is 
supposed to guide. Within about three months he has made 
two speeches to the City of London. On August 6th he said 
this :—“ It was to the City of London that I first announced 
the determination of her Majesty’s Government to secure for 
our Indian Empire an adequate and scientific frontier. I now 
have the gratification of reminding the City of London that 
that object has been accomplished and achieved, with a 
precision of plan and a rapidity of execution not easily 
equalled in the annals of statesmanship and war.” Within 
exactly a month, on September 6th, the City learned that 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort had been massacred, 
and that Afghanistan must be reconquered, if it were to be held 
at all. On November 10th, Lord Beaconsfield again addressed 
the City, in the Guildhall, and again referred to his promise in the 
previous year of a scientific frontier ; and these were his words :— 
“ My Lord Mayor, when I had the honour of addressing your 
predecessor, I informed him that her Majesty’s Government 
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were contemplating large military operations in Central Asia, 
with the object of strengthening and securing the North- 
Western frontier of our Indian Empire. These operations have 
been conducted with signal success. We have strengthened 
and secured our North-Western frontier. We have asserted 
our supremacy in Central Asia, and the general result of our 
operations will be, I hope, to establish tranquillity in these regions 
and increase the welfare of their inhabitants.” Again, a month, 
elapses, and on December 11th we learn that General Roberts 
is besieged in Shirpore, that the hostile Afghans are swarming 
round every post we hold in Afghanistan, that the “ scientific 
frontier” has turned out a deadly peril, and that nothing so 
little like “ tranquillity’ has ever been known even in those 
regions of perpetual civil war. Surely no Prime Minister in 
Europe can pretend to compete with Lord Beaconsfield in the 
boast that the object of misleading a great people has been, 
to use his own classical English, “ accomplished and achieved 
with a precision of plan and a rapidity of execution not easily 
equalled in the annals of statesmanship,”—and oratory. 


Mr. Walter’s seat for Berkshire is seriously threatened, the 
Liberals being irritated at his steady support of some of the worst 
acts of the Government. Yesterday week he attended a meeting 
of the Newbury Liberal Association, at Newbury, to defend him- 
self against his dissatisfied constituents. About 250 gentlemen 
were present,—Mr. George Palmer, M.P., in the chair,—and Mr. 
Walter made a long speech, the gist of which was that at first he 
was not at all favourable to the Turkish policy of the Government, 
and gave them fair notice that he would not sanction the spending 
cf a penny to prolong the existence of Turkey, but that afterwards, 
when it came to supporting or opposing the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, and to a question of resisting Russia in Afghanistan, he 
changed his mind, and ought to be held free to do so, as there is 
“a very limited number of Englishmen sufficiently educated, or 
competent, to form opinions on those great lines of policy which 
influence our relations with foreign countries.” Especially in 
regard to India, “there is so much ignorance, not only in the 
country, but in the House of Commons,”—might not Mr. 
Walter have added, and especially in the mind of the Prime 
Minister P—that an independent man has a right to his in- 
dependence; and Mr. Walter had exercised his accordingly,—to 
go wrong. The meeting was not satisfied, and when Mr. 
Walter and his friends left it, amid mingled cheers and hisses, 
it was resolved to find a better Liberal to represent Berkshire, 
if possible, 


Mr. Dillwyn, M.P. for the Swansea Boroughs, addressed his 
constituents at Neath on Monday, and put very strongly the 
real issue before the country,—whether or not the country are 
so well pleased with the doings of the last six years, that they 
wish to give Lord Beaconsfield six years more, to acquire new 
white elephants like Cyprus and the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion ; to seize new scientific frontiers, with results like those of 
our Afghan policy; and to merge all prospect of reform at home in 
the urgent anxieties of demoralising strifeabroad. Mr. Dillwyn 
said very justly that the event showed that this Government had 
already been able to postpone appeal to the country far too 
long, and that we want, accordingly, a five-years instead of a 
seven-years limit to our Parliaments, for the future. No remark 
could be more just or weighty, at the present moment. The 
duration of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy has already been long 
enough grievously to endanger our empire in India. If he kept 
it another six years, his genius is quite equal to endangering 
our national existence itself. 


The air has been full this week of rumours from Russia, 
apparently started by the Lloyd, a Pesth journal of some 
standing, but repeated and amplified by Continental journals 
and correspondents. It was affirmed that the Czar had demanded 
of his son a pledge that no Constitution should be granted in his 
time, and on his refusal, had ordered him into arrest; that the 
Senate was about to demand reforms, and that the Generals 
had reported the existence of disaffection in one-fourth of the 
Russian Army. Much of all this must be exaggeration, 
and much more invention, due probably to the extreme 
wish of the Jewish journalists, so numerous on the Continent, 
that the existing régime in Russia should be overthrown. The 
mass of Jews in the world are Russians and Poles, and live 
under disabilities. It is not improbable that a Sovereign in 
hourly danger of his life may dislike his son’s popularity, but 


the Army is supported by the strange order stated by the 


Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg’ to have been issued 
the Grand Quarter Staff of the Army, on the 13th inst, B 
this order, recruits are made transferable from one part of Pv 
Army to another, “especially in view of preventing them 
serving in companies recruited at or near their homes,” That 
order is the most significant yet reported from Russia, 


In the Gazette of Tuesday appeared a proclamation further 
proroguing Parliament till Thursday, February 5th, then to 
meet “for the dispatch of divers urgent and important affairs * 
The newspapers have also informed us that a Treasury cireplay- 
has been issued, informing the various Departments of State 
that “as it is the intention of the Government to take all Votes 
in Supply before Easter, the Estimates in their complete form 
must be sent in during the present month,”—i.c., between a 
fortnight and three weeks sooner than is usually required. Ag 
Easter Sunday falls early this year,—on March 28th—this 
certainly looks a little like preparing for the contingency of g 
dissolution directly after Easter. Such a dissolution would be. 
just in keeping with the precedents of the two longest Parlig. 
ments since 1832. It is, however, likely enough that the notice 
given is only precautionary, and not indicative of any fixed 
intention on the part of the Government. 


The Donegal election was a great victory for the Liberals, 
being not merely the gain of an Irish seat, but the gain of 
an Irish seat for a Liberal who has not pledged himself to 
the Home-rulers. Mr. Lea, the Liberal, polled 2,313 votes, 
against only 1,630 given for Mr. M’Corkell, the Conservative, 
At the last election, in August, 1876, Mr. Wilson, the Conser.. 
vative, polled 1,975 votes, against only 1,876 for Mr. Lea, so 
that Mr. Lea has not only polled 437 more votes than he himself 
polled on that occasion, but 338 more than his opponent polled, 
That such a poll should have been achieved by a Liberal un. 
pledged to Home-rule,—even in Ulster,—is a good omen for 
Irish politics. 


Destiny is sometimes strangely ironical. It is more than 
probable that Lord Beaconsfield will have destroyed two of the 
only three independent Mussulman States. The Sultanet is 
dying, the Ameership is extinct, and in a few months the 
“ Emperor” of Morocco may be the last Sovereign Mussulman 
in the world. Let him beware lest English protection be 
offered him. 


We trust the old officers of the Army who approved the 
suppression of independent Correspondence now perceive that 
secrecy is not equivalent to safety. General Roberts has 
gained nothing by his monopoly of intelligence, except this,— 
that nothing is ready to repair his misfortunes. Special Corre- 
spondents would have warned India as well as England that 
the Cabulees were hostile, that native reports were alarm- 
ing, that our men were stabbed if they straggled, that 
severity only increased gloom. They would have told 
us that the Europeans were too few, and have explained why 
the proportion of officers who fall is so terribly large, They 
would have “ fussed ” about transport and great-coats and medi- 
cal supplies, have described engagements till the officers com- 
manding in them would have been understood, and have enabled 
Lord Lytton and Lord Cranbrook, as well as John Smith, to 
comprehend the position in Shirpore. They would, in fact, 
have given “ intelligence,” which is as necessary for statesmen 
and for nations, when called upon for effort, as for Generals. 
Correspondents are the Uhlans of the popular force, and to put out 
their eyes, or fetter them in reporting, is sheer folly, possible only 
to those who will not understand that, for good or evil, this 
country, since Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill, is governed by 
a democracy, which it is necessary to teach. 


Montenegro may very soon be compelled to reopen the 
Eastern Question. The Turks have fulfilled the Treaty of Berlin, 
as far as Russia is concerned—Russia being strong—with com- 
mendable promptitude. Montenegro, however, Greece, and 
Armenia are not strong, and as regards them the Treaty lags. 
Nothing has been done in Armenia, Greece is put off with 
words from day to day, and the districts ceded to Montenegro 


A Ibanians will not give up Gusinje, which appears to be true, 
but the duty of the Porte is none the less clear. The Sultan 
should either recognise the independence of the Albanians, who 
are a brave and independent, though fierce race, and who 





any open quarrel is explicitly denied. The desire of the Senate 
for reform is probably true, and the suspicion of disaffection in 


could soon come to terms with Prince Nikita; or he should 
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Jeclare them rebels, and order Moukhtar Pasha to join 
the Montenegrins. At present the Montenegrins believe the 


Purks are shuffling, and are preparing to take the districts 
eoded to them with the strong hand. The statement that the 
Catholic Albanians, or Miridites, have joined their Mussulman 
fellow-countrymen against Montenegro is almost incredible. 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse, during his residence in India, has 
aught the Anglo-Indian weakness. He does not speak 
as well as he writes, or as clearly as he thinks; but 
he would be a most valuable Member of the House. In 
a lecture to the Westminster electors at Chelsea, on Monday, 
he boldly laid down a truth about India now too often forgot- 
ten. The empire is not an aid to this country, but a burden, 
Jending us strength only so far as the immense task of 
governing it developes nobility of character in England. The 
great danger, therefore, is not that we should lose India, but 
that by governing it badly or oppressively we should degrade 
the character of government at home. That is what has 
happened in the last three years, the Indian Government slipping 
into the familiar practices of despotism, and becoming secret, 
suspicious, and arbitrary. Those changes are applauded at 
home by the advocates of arbitrary government, but they are 
sources of weakness, not of strength. We may add that if these 
qualities are long exhibited, they will infect the Government 
-at home, which already suffers in reputation on the Continents 
both from the suppression of correspondence, and the incessant 
executions. 


Even Whitehaven, the very country of the Lowthers, seems 
‘to be growing disloyal to the Conservative party. On Tuesday, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck addressed his constituents in the town- 
hall there, and was continually interrupted by cheers for Mr. 
‘Gladstone, whenever he happened to mention Mr. Gladstone’s 
name. The motion of confidence was not carried, and the pro- 
ceedings were broken up in indescribable confusion, from the 
division of parties in the meeting. On the following day, at a 
meeting of the Conservative Association, Mr. Bentinck bitterly 
lamented the confusion of the meeting of the previous 
day, and inveighed against the Liberals in set terms for dis- 
turbing a Conservative meeting. DoConservatives never attempt 
to disturb a Liberal meeting ? Only a year or so ago, the Marquis 
of Salisbury complimented the Conservatives of the City for 
breaking up violently a Liberal meeting which was called to 
protest.against Tory policy. Indeed, your Liberals and Tories are 
‘very much on an equality, in willingness to interrupt each other ; 
nor do we see how party feeling can run high, without pro- 
‘ducing such willingness in large crops. 


Yesterday week, Mr. A.J. Balfour, M.P. for Hertford, and 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury, addressed the Edinburgh 
Conservative Working Men’s Association, endeavouring to undo 
the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s onslanght on the foreign policy of 
the Government. This he attempted by describing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s respect for European concert as “superstitious,” and 
declaring that even if all Europe, Turkey excepted, had been 
united in 1877, Turkey would not have yielded without force. 
Very possibly not ; but, if all Europe, Turkey excepted, had 
been united, could not force have been applied with overwhelm- 
ing results, with the minimum of bloodshed, and the maximum 
of effect? The Afghan difficulty, said Mr. Balfour, had arisen 
“not from revenge, but from a desire for security.” . He could 
hardly bring a more damaging indictment against the policy of 
his chief. If this Afghan war was made for security,—and we 
‘are now in peril such as before the war no Indian statesman 
could have conceived without shuddering,—what becomes of the 
statesmanship of Lord Salisbury ? 


M. Waddington carries the French Parliament with him 
whenever he challenges its vote, and yet it is stated that M. Wad- 
dington is going to resign, and M. de Freycinet to form a new 
Government in his place. It is clear that M. Le Royer, though 
a man of ability, who made a vigorous defence on Tuesday for 
declining to amnesty all the remaining political exiles, is some- 
what too Conservative for the Assembly, which desires to see all 
political exiles,—not positively crimimals in any other than the 
legal sense,—set at liberty. But M. Le Royer had definitively 
resigned, and yet the dissatisfaction with M. Waddington’s 
Ministry, which gets almost what votes it pleases from the 
Chamber, was not appeased. We suppose the fact is, that M. 
de Freycinet is regarded as a statesman of a less narrow mould 
than M, Waddington, more heartily in sympathy with Gam- 








betta, and yet also more decidedly trusted for his large 
administrative abilities by all parties, and that a Government 
formed by him will be less suspected of concealing Conservative 
prejudices beneath a Liberal exterior, than the Government of 
M. Waddington. As regards the policy in Egypt, it is certain 
that M. Waddington’s Government has not shown either true 
benevolence or high statesmanship. 


On Thursday week, Mr. Hunter Rodwell, M.P. for Cambridge- 
shire, addressing a farmers’ meeting at Wisbeach on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, made some rather curious remarks on 
the law of entail :—“ So far from the law of the land being 
favourable to entail, he said laws had been passed against 
it, and the time had been limited over which a person 
could entail his property.” This is like saying that, so 
far from the laws of the land being favourable to the private 
ownership of land, laws have been passed limiting the rights of 
such ownership, and defining the limits within which only it 
would be recognised. Both propositions would be equally true, 
but if Mr. Rodwell were to assert that the laws of England do 
not favour the private ownership of land, he would be laughed 
out of court. 


The distress in the West of Ireland, especially in parts of 
“ Kerry, Galway, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, and Donegal,” and 
also in the south of Cork, is now officially acknowledged. At 
least, the Duchess of Marlborough, the wife of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, appeals through the Times to all Englishmen 
for help to form a Relief Fund, to be used in buying fuel, food, 
and clothing for the poor. The Duchess says there will be 
“extreme misery and suffering” this winter, “ owing to want 
of employment, loss of turf, loss of cattle, and failure of pota- 
toes,” unless private charity can supplement the Poor Law. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, it will be remembered, publicly expressed his 
apprehension of a turf famine, and there can be no doubt that the 
poor in these districts are exceedingly distressed. The Duchess 
of Marlborough promises to see to the fitting distribution of the 
money, without any reference to creed or politics, and it is 
trusted that the response will be as large as the nation’s liber- 
ality. There can be no more justifiable appeal. 


The Cape Colonists have achieved a success, their local forces 
having stormed the mountain stronghold occupied by Moirosi, 
the Basuto chief, dispersed his followers, and killed him. The 
only native, therefore, now in arms against the British authority 
is Secocveni, who was to have been attacked on November 27th, 
with a combined force of 1,900 Europeans, 400 of them Colonial 
Horse, 6,000 Swazis, and 4,000 natives from Secocoeni’s own 
mountains. The whole will be under Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
own command, and the list of staff officers is as large 
as if a campaign were on hand. The moment Seco- 
coeni’s stronghold is carried, the troops will be withdrawn 
to Pretoria, where it is intended to concentrate all avail- 
able force, to be in readiness should the mass meeting of 
Boers to be held on December 10th end in a resolution to make 
war. That is improbable, however, if Secocoeni falls. 


At a meeting held in Rochdale on Thursday, to wel- 
come Mr. T. B. Potter back from the United States, Mr. 
Bright made an interesting speech on America,—the enor- 
mous resources it possesses, and its vast size. He said 
that the United States contain a dozen Germanys, or fifteen 
Frances, or twenty-five United Kingdoms; and that Texas alone 
contains a greater area than Germany, or Austria, or France, 
or any other purely European State. And then he went on to 
glorify the Americans, in spite of the nonsense which he ad- 
mitted they often talk, for their extremely sober, and wise, and 
patriotic action ; for not insisting on having kings or emperors ; 
for not allying the Church with the State; for making so vast 
an effort to abolish slavery; and for reducing so rapidly the 
National Debt, when once they had incurred it in that great 
cause. The one political take-off to American wisdom Mr. 
Bright regarded as their protective tariff. But, as he 
frankly admitted, the United States are not really very well 
known to Englishmen at all, and perhaps there are germs in 
their society more characteristic and more dangerous than even 
a protective tariff. For our parts, we should regard the great 
variety and great laxity of the laws of marriage, as a much 
more characteristic and serious danger to American life and 
civilisation than a protective tariff. 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 97, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECT IN AFGHANISTAN. 


IR FREDERICK ROBERTS, in the early days of the 
new year, with the snow still thick upon the ground, 
will be compelled to fight his way through the Afghan forces 
to Jellalabad. He will have with him 2,000 Europeans in 
good fighting trim, 4,000 natives half paralysed with cold 
and dysentery, a transport train wretchedly deficient, and 
scarcely any effective cavalry. He will have against him 
10,000 Afghan soldiers, the fighting men of Cabul, and the 
whole armed population of the hills and plains between Cabul 
and Peshawur. That is the best and most deliberate judg- 
ment we are able to form of the situation, and we would 
ask those of our readers who condemn it as too gloomy to 
pause until they have carefully weighed the reasons by which 
it is supported. We plead, not for our own sake, but 
for the sake of our opinions, a right to be heard. 
When Louis Cavagnari’s now famous letter describing his 
reception in Cabul was published in the Zimes, we pointed 
out that he had said nothing of the one serious point,— 
the feeling of the people. The ink was scarcely dry, 
when he was murdered; and since then, week after week, 
with endless reiteration, we have presented the same 
beliefs,—that General Roberts’s skilfulness and audacity 
were not supported by adequate force, that every man in 
Afghanistan was a deadly enemy of the British, that the idea 
of Afghan cowardice was an illusion founded on a series of 
accidents, that on the slightest check the kingdom and its 
capital would rise, and that the British General would then 
* have to fight for his life.” It has all happened, and it is in 
a spirit of utter sadness and depression that we continue to 
perform our duty to our constituents, and express a view 
which no man in the Empire will be more delighted to see 
falsified by events, or by the audacious cleverness of the 
brilliant though, we fear, merciless General now shut up in 
Shirpore. 

We left the story last week with the Afghans masters of 
the hills above the Bala Hissar, and General Roberts intent 
by dashing charges on “ clearing” away the enemy, who he 
evidently believed would, if defeated at isolated points, retreat 
and disperse. It was a reasonable belief, for throughout the 
fighting of the last fifteen months they had always done so; 
and General Roberts, though carefully warned by his Persian 
news-writers, disbelieved their stories, and was utterly incredu- 
lous of the universal insurrection of Afghans so imminently at 
hand. It was not till the 14th that the cloud fell from his 
eyes, and some incident not reported, but probably, as he him- 
self hints, news of the rising in the city, woke him to the con- 
sciousness of a desperate situation. He was four miles in front 
of the city, with his troops scattered upon the slopes, his food 
exhausted, an immense army of insurgents, calculated by him- 
self at 30,000 men, and probably far exceeding that number, all 
around him, with the capital in insurrection—he mentions 
this—and with all his supplies concentrated in the distant 
cantonment of Shirpore, on the other side of the city. If they 
were lost, his destruction, for mere want of food and powder, 
would be-a question of hours. The instant this was perceived, 
the General, with characteristic audacity and decision, deter- 
mined to fight his way round the city to his supplies,—a 
most dangerous and difficult, but unavoidable operation; and 
after a whole day’s “ continuous fighting,” during which he 
lost 105 men and “many” officers—sixteen or seventeen, 
probably, reckoning by the previous proportion observed in this 
affair—he effected his object, and concentrated his whole 
army in his walled cantonment. He found Shirpore safe, 
and there rested, with an utterly wearied force of, the 
Viceroy declares, 7,000 men. Oabul, of course, passed to the 
insurgent leader, Mahommed Jan, who has taken possession of 
the Bala Hissar—this is telegraphed—and possibly of Shere 
Ali’s great stovk of cannon there, and has, as we read the in- 
telligence received vid Oandahar, summoned the regular 
army of Shere Ali from Herat. Ayoub Khan, the Governor 
there, full-brother of Shere Ali, and full of the pride of a Prince 
and Barukhzye, rejected the order, and was summarily deposed 
by his troops, who raised a low-born but presumably efficient 
officer to the command. Without his aid, however, Mahom- 
med Jan has 10,000 regulars—this has been officially tele- 
graphed—the Ghilzie clan, counting 30,000 fighters at least, 
the fighting ruffians of Cabul, and the capital and entire 
country for supplies. A suggestion is offered that he may not 
have powder, but Ghuznee is his, and in Afghanistan there is 
powder everywhere, 


ee 


It is evident, from General Roberts’s orders and telegrams. 
that he has no hope of suppressing the revolt or restoring his 
force to activity until he receives reinforcements ; and 
deceived by the easy journey of the Guides from Gundamuck 
he expected their speedy arrival. He will, we fear, be 
fatally disappointed. ‘This rising was so far planned, 
that every chief with armed men behind him was 
warned, and the instant the facts were known, within 
forty Lours of General Roberts’s retreat, Asmutoollah 
Khan and the Ghilzies had barred the Jagdalak Pass in such 
strength that General Gough, old V.C. as he is, decided that 
advance was impossible without reinforcements, which cannot 
as yet be obtained. He was, indeed, compelled to “ con. 
centrate” in the fort of Jagdalak with only six days” 
food. General Arbuthnot, at Jellalabad, has no trang. 
port, and has besides that city to hold down, the native 
Governor, who was so “friendly,” having fled, with the 
treasure ; so that he has taken on only “a wing” of a Sikh 
regiment, say 350 men, and a “detachment of Goorkhas,” 
General Bright, with the Khyber column, is * unwilling to 
weaken his line,” expecting to be attacked in force by the 
Mohmunds, the great clan whose hereditary leader, 
Yahiya Khan, was carried off by the British when they 
spirited the Ameer away to Lahore. He has sent only three 
companies of her Majesty’s 51st. It is practically impossible, 
therefore, that a man should reach Shirpore until a new 
column is formed at Peshawur, where the garrison must be kept 
strong—it is the most dangerous city in India, except Hydera- 
bad, and choked with Afghans,—and is sixty miles distant from 
the nearest railway terminus to the south, where, again, trans- 
port has been entirely exhausted. There are not the means of 
moving 1,000 men ready. It will be at least a month before a 
strong column can be mobilised at Peshawur, and six weeks. 
before it can relieve General Bright sufficiently to allow him 
to begin a march in force sufficient to beat down all resist- 
ance and, even if the regulars have arrived from Herat, to 
regain Oabul. He could do it as well as General Pollock, if 
he had the transport, but he has not, and he has to encounter 
a resistance to which General Pollock was not exposed. The 
Afghans are no better soldiers than they were, but they 
have better arms; have found, as every message from the 
front repeats, an able leader, and are, we fear, under a 
belief, caused by the execution of the Moollahs, that the 
British have declared war on Islam. The Viceroy quite per- 
ceives the difficulty of sending reinforcements speedily, and it 
is to break that fact to the British people, according to his 
invariable and most childish practice, that he dwells on 
General Roberts’s stores, repeating statements about five 
months’ supply which every commissariat officer knows to- 
be impossible, and makes the naif suggestion, worthy of a 
Micawber, that if the tribes do not disperse of themselves 
a strong force will be organised to force a passage. Why 
should they disperse? They have just gathered their har- 
vest, have placed their women and children in safety, and are 
at liberty to enjoy themselves,—and their enjoyment is guerilla 
fighting—till the spring. 

There is, therefore, no sufficient reason to expect that General 
Roberts can be relieved till February. The tribes may, of 
course, disperse, or may fall to fighting among themselves, or 
General Stewart may execute an almost miraculous march 
eastward from Candahar, or some wholly unexpected in- 
cident may occur, but there is no kind of calculation which 
leads to any other result than that we have already stated. If 
that is accurate, all depends on General Roberts’s ability to 
hold on, and we do not believe that England yet realises the 
difficulty of his position in Shirpore. He has there, according to 
the Viceroy, 7,000 men—the number is the number inclu- 
sive of wounded, foot-sore, and sick—and a fortified canton- 
ment which no Afghan will attack, and, Lord Lytton says, 
five months’ supply of “ most” necessaries. Those statements 
are possibly true, if we halve the number of months, but 
they require supplements. General Roberts may have 7,000 
men with him for fighting, though we believe the true num- 
ber to be nearer 6,000, but he has at least 12,000 men 
and 6,000 beasts with him for feeding. The able military 
writer in the Times calculates on 4,000 camp-followers, but 
he apologises further on for under-assessing them, and the 
estimate we have taken (5,000 men) is far below all precedent. 
The feeding of 12,000 men in a fortified square yielding 
nothing, supplied with water only from wells, and hampered 
by the caste feeling which will compel two-thirds of the men 
to have separate wells or to drink the dysenteric water from 
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ion. Then General Roberts has only “ most” 
on it is well understood that among the 

ecessaries wanting is forage for the beasts, which he was 
pea to collect by requisitions on the surrounding vil- 
_— He must by degrees kill his animals—as was done in 
ien~thes depriving himself of transport, and afterwards 
his horses, and he must ration his men severely, an arrange- 
ment easy with Europeans, difficult, though not impossible, 
with his native soldiers. If, when this is done, he has two 
months’ food, sufficient water—not supplied by any breakable 
watercourse—and firewood for cooking, he is safe from all but 
attack and epidemic sickness. The latter danger is, we hope and 
believe, barred by the extreme cold, though cold will not prevent 
dysentery from the hill water, everywhere so choked with vege- 
table particles, that at Simla it is carried up from the plains ; but 
about attack we are not so confident. : The cantonment is 
completely commanded, as General Elphinstone’s cantonment 
was, from the Behmaroo Hills, which actually form its fourth 
wall; and although we possess the face of the hills and the 
Sepoys are hutted upon them, we distrust the power of native 
troops to resist, amidst ice and snow and under terrible 
colad—for there is certainly no firewood, except for cook- 
ing—continuous attacks from clouds of mountaineers, 
born in the climate, expert cragsmen, and familiar with every 
path. It is said that General Roberts must know all that, 
but General Roberts, like Shere Ali, was intent, when he chose 
Shirpore, on guarding himself against attack from the city, 
not against an insurrection of mountaineers; he chose the 
cantonment for its buildings, and he had, when he re- 
treated to it on the 14th, no option whatever. He 
may be able to keep the cliffs clear, having, let us 
hope, rockets, but he is utterly daring and utterly con- 
temptuous of Hill-men, and will, as the days go on, be greatly 
shocked to find that no relief approaches. If his position be- 
comes untenable, or from sickness or losses too costly in lives, 
he will, we believe, dash out before he kills his cavalry 
horses; and after desperate fighting to get round the 
city, will commence a fighting march to reach Jellalabad. 
He is a very different man from his predecessor in 1842, and 
has very different men under him—for Elphinstone’s troops 
were all out of heart—and he will, we believe, reach his 
goal, though after cruel losses, but with an organised army 
at his back. And then the endless work must be begun 
again. It is the final horror of this wretched war, that even 
those who most resisted it can see no way of abandoning it 
without victory, can suggest no course which must not be pre- 
ceded by the retaking of Cabul. We ourselves, if we were 
responsible for the Empire, could resolve on no other policy, 
even though we knew, as the orders were given, that it was 
utterly wasteful both of life and treasure, and would be utterly 
sterile. 

We have abstained altogether in this article from any criti- 
cism on the Government under which these perils have arisen. 
Destiny, as Mr. Grant Duff said, is writing its criticism on 
their incapacity in characters before which ours are watery 
and pale. Nor have we, like most of our contemporaries, 
any advice to offer. The only advice worth hearing, to 
replace Lord Lytton by the most energetic Indian on the 
spot, Sir Richard Temple, will not be acceptable to Lord 
Beaconsfield, who selected Lord Lytton himself, and who, on 
November 10th, burst into a hymn of praise over his Viceroy’s 
merits. There is, we believe, no need of reinforcements, except 
to fill up weak battalions. If there is no mutiny within India 
itself, the Viceroy’s force is ample, for reinforcements will not 
supply either brains or transport ; and if there is a mutiny, 
India must be reconquered by an army, not by a supplement- 
ary regiment or two. There is, however, little danger of 
mutiny in war-time, all Natives waiting to see on which side 
Destiny declares ; and the Government will best do ite duty by 
making preparations here for all contingencies, and if they 
will not remove Lord Lytton, ordering the Governor of Bombay 
to - that as regards Candahar, at least, the State shall take 
no harm, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CONSERVATIVE SIDE. 

r is very convenient for Tory papers, or papers which are 

Tory under a disguise, to treat Mr. Gladstone as the head 
of the ultra-Radical party in the country ; and to treat the pro- 
found wish of the Liberals in the country to have him back 
again as their chief, as a freak of “ Radical tyranny,” which 
all moderate Liberals are justified in resisting. But those who 
know much of the history of the last thirty or forty years are 








perfectly aware that this view of the case is, in a very large 
degree, strategic,—in other words, a partisan device, not a 
simple representation of facts, There are, no doubt, very strong 
points of sympathy between the Radicals and Mr. Gladstone, 
ust as there are strong points of sympathy between the 
Radicals and Lord Derby; but it is by no means true, on that 
account that, either Mr. Gladstone or Lord Derby is a genuine 
Radical. The very element in Mr. Gladstone which the dis- 
guised Tories chiefly detest, and, we may add, that element in 
him which we ourselves, with all our hearty admiration for 
him, are disposed to view with the least confidence, is really 
a point of union with Lord Derby,—we mean Mr. Gladstone’s 
large sympathy on questions of foreign politics with a 
genuinely Conservative school of thought, the school of 
thought of which the late Sir Robert Peel and the 
late Lord Aberdeen were the chief representatives during 
the past generation. Mr. Gladstone assuredly never 
contracted his bias towards an ultra-pacific tone, his per- 
haps extreme horror of war, and disposition to yield in a 
manner almost provocative of menace, rather than incur the risk 
of war,—in what is called the Manchester school. It was in Sir 
Robert Peel’s school that he contracted that bias,—and it was 
by the Peelites, as a genuinely Conservative party, that that bias 
was repeatedly expressed, long before Mr. Gladstone was ever 
numbered amongst the ranks of the Liberals. It is important 
to remember this, because it would be a serious misunder- 
standing of Mr. Gladstone, to attribute this leaning in him 
chiefly to the same class of considerations which have made it so 
conspicuous in Mr. Bright,—the worship of Commerce as a 
sort of embodied Gospel of Peace, and the almost superstitious 
reverence for life as an end, even when to preserve it you must 
sacrifice the aims which make life worth living. In the 
school of the late Sir Robert Peel, on the other hand, the bias 
towards peace was deeply rooted in statesmanlike caution, 
in that dread of all vague and rash undertakings which is at 
the very heart of Conservatism proper. This it was that made 
the Peelites deprecate the continuation of the Crimean war 
after the time came when, as they thought, it might have been 
concluded honourably without forfeiting the object of the war. 
This it was which made the Peelites deprecate the Chinese war 
of 1857. And this it is undoubtedly which has given the depth 
and intensity to Mr. Gladstone's horror of the rash and 
childish enterprises of the present Government. We are far 
from saying that we have always concurred with Mr. Glad- 
stone in this Conservative shrinking from foreign responsibility. 
But no observing politician will deny that it is his Conser- 
vatism, and not his Radicalism,—his affinity with Lord Derby, 
rather than his affinity with Mr. Bright,—which is at once 
originally responsible for this bias, and its chief constituent 
at the present moment. As his Rectorial address at Glasgow 
sufficiently shows, he has never ignored the moral dangers of 
material prosperity and luxury; he has never even inclined 
towards a worship of peace for its own sake. But that pro- 
found Conservative instinct which leads a true statesman to 
distrust entangling engagements, and to make himself very 
sure that we are doing well what we have undertaken to 
do, before we undertake to do more, has always dominated 
Mr. Gladstone, perhaps even to excess. Nevertheless, though 
we have sometimes thought this tendency in him extreme, there 
are times when the country is bound to pay a respect to the pm- 
dent caution of Peelites, as there are times when it is bound to 
protest against them ; and surely, if ever there were a time for 
respecting it, it is the present time, when England is staggering 
about in the meshes of the wildest and rashest engagements 
which so-called statesmen ever imagined or conceived. It is 
not assuredly the Radical exaggeration of the importance of 
material interests, but the Conservative dread of unnecessary 
and unappreciated risks, which makes Mr. Gladstone so hostile 
as he is to the insane policy of the present Government. And 
we are deeply convinced of this,—that true Conservatives are 
coming over to his side in masses, not because they are aban- 
doning their Conservatism, but because they are so true to it. 
But Mr. Gladstone is also credited with extreme Radicalism 
on account of his action in relation to the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the warning note he gave forth concern- 
ing the Scotch Establishment. A host of Conservative 
Liberals who might otherwise support him heartily, have 
conceived a vision of his proposing to disestablish the English 
Church, and in their horror of such a proposal, have regis- 
tered a vow to keep him for ever in the political privacy 
to which he voluntarily retired. Now, we need hardly 
once more declare, what all readers of the Spectator 
must know, our own firm adhesion to the English 
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National Establishment, and resolve to oppose such a 
policy, if it were ever to be broached. But to us, it seems 
that under no Liberal leader would the English Established 
Church be safer than under Mr. Gladstone. If there is one 
instinct deeper in him than another, it is the instinct against 
undermining the safeguards of religious belief,in an age so 
unsettled as the present, and nothing is more certain than that 
Mr. Gladstone fully appreciates all the unsettling tendency of 
so gigantic a measure as the Disestablishment of the English 
Church would be. So far as we know, nothing is more 
beyond the range, not merely of all prudent politics, 
but especially of what Mr. Gladstone would think it 
personally becoming for him to undertake, than such an 
enterprise, even if he were ever to come to a speculative 
conclusion that the Establishment injures the religion of the 
day, instead of invigorating it. This is a region in which Mr. 
Gladstone treads with a certain amount of genuinely religious 
anxiety. He would never have touched the [rish Church, had 
he not been profoundly convinced that that so-called national, 
but really most sectarian Establishment, was a scandal and mis- 
chief to true religion, instead of a support toit. It was only the 
tampering of the Conservatives with the Scotch Establishment 
in a manner to give serious umbrage to the Free Churchmen 
of Scotland, that made him utter the note of warning he did 
utter in relation to the Scotch Establishment. And we can 
imagine nothing either more improbable or more alien to 
Mr. Gladstone’s sense of what is due to himself, than his 
taking the lead in any assault upon the Establishment on 
behalf of which he has written so much, and the true 
strength of which, even as recently as the time of the 
‘passing of the Public Worship Act, he has shown that he 
deeply realized. An assault on the national Establishment 
may come from the side of the Radicals, or it may pos- 
sibly even come from the side of the Ritualists, but it will 
never come from any party led by Mr. Gladstone. The 
roots of our parochial system are far too deeply spread 
throughout England, to leave us anything to fear from one 
who is, in the first place, an earnest Churchman of the 
cautious school represented by the Guardian; and in the 
second place, a genuine Conservative so far at least as 
the dread of meddling with deeply-rooted institutions, 
known to be in very large measure beneficent, makes 
a man Conservative. The Lord Rector who addressed 
the Glasgow students the other day on the unsettled re- 
ligion of the present time, is just as likely to propose 
laying the axe to the root of the English Establishment, 
as he is likely to propose laying the axe to the root of 
the British Monarchy. The Conservatives should never forget 
that Mr, Gladstone, from the first introduction of the Educa- 
tion Bill, was the firm friend of the fuller kind of religious in- 
sttuction, as it is given in the denominational schools, and 
incurred a good deal of displeasure from the Nonconformists 
because he supported Mr. Forster in giving these schools a fair 
chance of ‘tompeting with the undenominational schools 
of the School Boards ;that is, he preferred the full and 
free teaching of religion in any Church, to the embarrassed 
and maimed teaching of itin unsectarian forms. And the last 
thing, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone would do, would be to 
lead the way ‘in breaking up a Church into a group of sects. 
He would be far more likely, if there were ever an opportunity 
of doing it,—which there never will be,—to promote any step 
which might seem of a nature to reunite the communions of the 
Church of England with other branches of the Church 
Catholic, Liberal as he is on many points, on religious issues 
Mr. Gladstone is before everything Conservative. And here, 
again, we are often compelled to diverge from the great 
Liberal leader. 

Why, then,—differing from him as we do on some serious 
issues, on which we regard him as too Conservative,—do we so 
earnestly think that Mr. Gladstone is our only proper leader at 
the present crisis? Because, firstly, he has led the reac- 
tion against the present mad policy of the Government, 
and formed the whole body of belief on those immediate issues 
in relation to foreign policy which we desire to see em- 
bodied in the international relations of Europe. And because, 
in the second place,—and this is our strongest reason,—his 
is a great and profoundly sincere character, a character more 
or less of the heroic type, which England needs at the 
present moment to have placed prominently before her, if only 
to counteract the moral contagion which the flashy and frothy 
character of the present Prime Minister has spread through 
England, and which endangers the very foundations of English 
political uprightness. We are by no means thick-and-thin 


admirers of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship. But in the 


present crisis, England wants healing of the sores which the 
popular admiration for unveracious and tricky stat 

has multiplied in the body politic, and only Mr. Gladstone is 
of the calibre requisite to help us to heal these sores, : 





THE “ PALL MALL” ON INTERNATIONAL MORALITY, 


, ee Pall Mall Gazette on Monday wrote a frank article 
in which it embodied its political confessions gg 
to the limits within which moral ideas have any applica. 
tion to the intercourse of nations. Those limits evidently 
are, in its opinion, so narrow as hardly to leave 
any room for them at all. The Pall Mall can stand 
no longer the perilous stuff which is talked on that 
head, and wishes to make a clean breast of what it 
does think. And nothing can be more praiseworthy 
than its eandour. If such views are really entertai 
and are the guiding ideas of powerful English journalists, 
no matter whether Tory or Liberal, or rather combini 
the cynical elements of some Toryism with the cyni 
elements of some Liberalism, it is very desirable that 
should be known and weighed in all their breadth, by those 
who too often accept special conclusions which really embody 
these principles, without being at all aware of the drastie 
misses to which these conclusions are due. The object of the Pall 
Mall Gazette is to attack Mr. Gladstone’s rule that Governments 
should, in international matters deal equally with all States,— 
that is, should try to interpret the needs and aims of other 
States, as they would interpret these needs and aims on their 
own behalf if they stood in the same position. The Pall 
Mall Gazette rejects this rule altogether.—the world 
what it is, and international politics what they are. =e 
is assuredly,” it says “(putting it broadly and nakedly), ex- 
tremely wrong to shoot the person you are talking to, when 
he is not expecting it; but in Pike County, and other 
neighbourhoods in the Western United States, he who 
sees an acquaintance fingering a hard substance in his waist. 
coat or trousers pocket, usually shoots, rather than be 
shot. It is wrong to tell lies, but he who finds that his 
inmost secrets are being worried out of him by a process 
of unswerving mendacity, would be absolved in the confessional 
for putting him off the scent by a falsehood.” And the 
morality, or immorality, of Pike County is the morality which, 
as we understand it, the Pall Mall justifies, in all international 
matters, for the United Kingdom. If you think a State is 
going to attack you, at once pull the trigger of the concealed 
revolver in your pocket, rather than let your hypothetical 
foe get the advantage of you by delivering the first 
assault. And it illustrates its case by the example 
of Prussia. The Prussian Government, says the Pall 
Mail, “having trodden all the old morality under foot 
during ten years, was itself immorally attacked” [by France] ; 
“and since then, it has had the favour of all the stricter 
moralists. Prince Bismarck was like the professional duellist 
who at last kills an opponent in a quarrel unjustly fastened 
upon him.” Bismarck’s conduct, however, is severely condemned 
by our contemporary, but as we understand the Pall Mall, the 
late Emperor of the French was only to blame for the blun- 
deting character of his imitation of Bismarck, not for his imita- 
tion-of him. If his army had been ready and stronger/than 
the German Army, if his legions had crushed those of Ger- 
many on the Rhine, then Louis Napoleon would have been 
entitled to the gratitude of mankind for ridding our unfortu- 
nate Europe of such a desperado, just as Pike County might 
be grateful to a man who was so ready with his secret revolver 
as to assassinate an assassin. And what France might have 
rightly done, if she had not done it blunderingly, in 1870, - 4 
land may rightly do now, in her dealings with Russia, if only 
she take care not to blunder. For, even if you are to give 
Russia credit for what her friends allege to be her good inten- 
tions, still you cannot do to Russia as you would be done by, 
for a very simple reason,—* If you are to do as you would 
be done by, you must have a body politic, animated by some 
definite volition, as the object towards which you are to practise 
your moral duties. If there is no such object, you are like 
a man who has to deal with a maniac, or with the paraly- 
tic who cannot command the movement of his limbs. 
What is the meaning of telling a British Minister to believe 
the assurances given to him at St. Petersburg, as he would 
wish those he gives himself to be believed, if he is liable to 
be told afterwards that the author of the pledge, or promise, 





or statement regrets that he was misinformed as to the acts 
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~ geientions of this or that Central-Asian General ? 
Teder such conditions, the relations of States become neces- 

“1” not matter of morality, but matter of expediency. Still 
more do they assume this character, if the assumption we have 
charitably made, turn out to be baseless, and if Ministers and 
Generals prove to have joined in a conspiracy to get us defeated 
at Oabul, while we are hoodwinked at St. Petersburg.” The 
main inference, therefore, is that morality has at present no 

licab‘sity to the international relations of States, and that 
each Government should do what seems, on the whole, most 
jent in its own eyes. 

Now, the longer we contemplate this curious bit of candour 
in our contemporary, the more puzzled we become. If in Pike 
County nobody is to risk his life, rather than shoot the man 
who appears to be fumbling with something hard in his 

t, where is morality in Pike County to begin? If the 
Emperor of the French was quite justified in invading Ger- 
many by the belief that Germany was in the mind to spring at 
France, where is European morality to begin? Why does the 
Pall Mall, by implication at all events, so bitterly,—and to 
some extent certainly, so unjustly,—condemn Prince Bismarck’s 
own policy between 1864 and 1870, if expediency was the only 
applicable principle, and that expediency were well calculated ¢ 
If the fact that some Governments are utterly unserupulous is 
to justify all other Governments in being utterly unscrupulous 
too, the prospect of improvement may be adjourned to the 
Greek Oalends. Yet the Pall Mall certainly seems to condemn 
the very conduct on which it relies to prove the allegation that 
we need not trouble ourselves about international morality at 
all, but should consult for the interest of England first, and 
the rest of the world (we suppose) afterwards, just as best we 
can,—our own first duty being to apply Russia’s own freebooting 
morality unhesitatingly to the case of Russia. But if Prince 
Bismarck was wrong in acting towards Austria as the Pall 
Mall says he acted, why should we be right in acting thus 
towards Russia? And if we are right in acting thus towards 
Russia, how was Prince Bismarck in treating Austria in 
the same fashion? The truth is that the Pall Mall proves too 
much for its case, If it is justifiable to do whatever you think 
most likely to safeguard your own country, without any regard 
to moral rules, this is all that the States which the Pall Mall 
most reviles has done, and we cannot conceive why it should thus 
revile them. If this is unjustifiable, why is it unjustifiable——on 
moral grounds, or not? If on moral grounds, the Pall Mall 
is inconsistent with itself. If on expediency principles, is 
not each State the only judge of what is expedient for 
itself, and how are we to condemn any one of them for re- 
garding as expedient what we regard as inexpedient? It is 
clear that the Pall Mall, in its attack on Prince Bismarck, 
really assumes what, in its polemic against Mr. Gladstone, it 
declares it absurd to assume. 

And it is obvious enough what the source of all its acid and 
feeble sophistries on the subject really is. It chooses to regard 
nations as represented solely by their governments, and considers 
the observance of moral principles towards a nation which happens 
to have an untrustworthy and malignant government, impossible. 
But no statesman in his senses ever for a moment maintained 
that you are always bound to do to every government,—no 
matter whether that government be bad or good, cruel or benefi- 
cent,—as you would be done by. Mr. Gladstone certainly is the 
last statesman in the world to be accused of such a principle, 
when the Pall Mall and its friends have never ceased to revile him 
for maintaining that the Turkish Government should be dismissed 
from existence, “ bag and baggage.” Similarly, it was no part 
either of Louis Napoleon’s or of the British Government’s duty 
to regard Prince Bismarck and his diplomacy with either con- 
fidence or good-will, so long as either of them thought him 
designing or dangerous. What Liberals do mean when they assert 
the essential morality of international relations, is that we 
are bound to look behind the Government, and not risk need- 
lessly the well-being of any State or people, simply because 
the Government which represents it chooses to ignore 
the moral principles by. which it ought to be bound. If 
this be our principle we shall condemn, no doubt, the cynical and 
unprincipled German attack on Schleswig, though we might 
have justified interference in Holstein, and shall see in the 
complicity of Austria in that attack the beginning of her own 
worst troubles. But we shall not equally condemn Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy in getting rid of the helpless and obstructive 
German Bund, and substituting in its place a leadership com- 
petent to restore to Germany a real unity and a true national 
life. In the light of the same principle, we shall utterly con- 
demn Louis Napoleon’s intrigues for Luxembourg, and his 


rapacious longing for the Rhine; but we shall also condemn 
as utterly unscrupulous, and sowing the seeds of future wars, 
the German seizure of Lorraine and Alsace, without the 
slightest regard to the wants and feelings of the population. 
In a word, the principle that you are bound to regard the wel- 
fare of the people in other States as a first consideration for 
your policy, and as one standing on the same general level of im- 
portance as you would assign to the welfare of your own people, 
is not in the least a difficult one toapply. It would imply that 
such countries as Turkey, and Egypt, and India ought to be 
dealt with without much regard to the disreputable native 
Governments that might claim to represent them; and even 
in the case of a despotic and unscrupulous Government like 
those of Russia and Germany, and some of the recent Govern- 
ments of France, it would imply the broadest possible distinc- 
tion between any policy which might be needful to defeat the 
evil designs of such Governments, and a policy which would 
inflict permanent and serious injuries on the populations which 
they happen to represent. Louis Napoleon, it is certain, how- 
ever right he may have been about the Hohenzollern question, 
would never have gone to war without the selfish hope of 
strengthening herself by the acquisition of the Rhine. And 
it was that consideration which made his action so immoral. 
If he had kept in mind what he was risking, alike for France 
and Germany, the mere diplomatic quarrel could not have had 
serious consequences. It is because Governments do not look 
behind these official mischief-makers to the peoples whom these 
bad rulers happen to represent, that international relations so 
often resemble rather the conflicts of wild beasts for supremacy, 
than the friendly attempts of mutually respecting families of 
men to surpass each other in the great race of life. 





THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK’S 
PROPOSAL. 


E cannof think that the proposal made by the Directors 

of the London and Westminster Bank, by circular to 

their Shareholders, is a wise one, or that it will benefit either 
the Shareholders, the depositors, or the public at large. They 
appear to us to have yielded to pressure from within against 
their own judgment, and like most men under those cireum- 
stances, to have combined the bad points of two conflicting 
systems. They advise their constituents to accept the Act of 
last Session, and register the Bank as a “ Limited Bank,” but 
to make the nominal capital £14,000,000, and the real capital 
£2,800,000,—the latter an addition of £800,000. In other 
words, they leave the Shareholders liable to calls of £80 on 
each share of £20 paid up,—that is, in the event of 
calamity, to the loss of their investment and four times as 
much again. We cannot consider this good policy. The objects 
of the new Act were, first, to relieve shareholders in Banks of 
the excessive liabilities which, in the case of the Glasgow 
Bank, had recently shocked the nation; secondly, to diminish 
the sudden disturbance to general prosperity caused by the 
panics resulting from such spectacles of wide-spread ruim ; and 
thirdly, to make depositors more secure, by encouraging wealthy 
men to purchase shares in Joint-Stock Banks. How does the 
Directors’ proposal help to secure any one of these ends? It 
certainly does not protect the shareholders against excessive 
risk. We have as much confidence in the London and West- 
minster Bank as in any Banks whatever, except those of 
England and France, which are really, though not nominally, 
protected by great States ; but the object of limiting liability 
is to provide against possible risk in the future, not to 
regulate Banks while they are in a position of assured safety. 
We must, therefore, reason as if risk were at hand; and, 
assuming it to arise, how would shareholders under this pro- 
posal stand? Very nearly as they did before, with this 
aggravation,—that the greater their stake, the greater their 
liability. At present, any man who invests a hundred 
pounds in London and Westminster Shares is a partner, 
and liable for the Bank’s liabilities to the extent of his 
whole fortune. It is therefore his obvious interest to buy all 
the shares he can, and so derive the fullest advantage possible 
from a risk which cannot by any amount of purchases be made 
bigger than it was. A rich man who holds one share in 
an unlimited bank should put his whole fortune into it, and 
so compensate himself for his risk by the accruing income and 
influence. Under the proposal, however, every new share 
increases the shareholder's liability by £80, and the tempta- 
tion therefore is to make one’s stake in the Bank very 
moderate. That fact, when perceived, cannot but operate 





against the price of shares; while the limit which is 
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the compensation is fixed so wide, that it is scarcely a 
limit at all. A man who invests £10,000 in shares of 
the Bank may lose £40,000, in addition to his investment. 
The Directors may say so extreme a contingency can hardly 
occur, and we entirely agree with them; but then the Act 
was intended to limit extreme contingencies, and their argu- 
ment would be as valuable if adduced in favour of unlimited 
liability. The Shareholders do not want protection against 
probable events, but against cataclysms. If no catastrophe is 
ever likely to occur, the Directors do not want such enormous 
powers of calling capital ; while if it ever does occur, the power 
will be most ruinous to the Shareholders. The men in the 
business world who would not be shaken by a demand for four 
times the value of their favourite investment are very few 
indeed, and the grand desire of shareholders, after protection 
against great risks, is that their investment should become a 
favourite one. As it is, the risk will remain one to daunt 
prudent or timid capitalists; while in the event of a cata- 
strophe, the shock to commerce will be nearly as great as if the 
liability were unlimited. No class of investors could pay up 
£11,200,000 in a hurry, without all business suffering from a 
demand which would be doubly mischievous from the panic it 
would infallibly produce, and the injury to the nation would 
be as great as under the present system. 

But there are the Depositors to be considered? Certainly, 
and perhaps to be considered first. But how are the depositors 
secured by this proposal? The well-known difficulty in the 
way of making unlimited liability a real and final security is 
that the rich shrink from unlimited shares, and that they come 
to be held, or at all events may be held, by men who are either 
too poor to pay calls, or who, being rich, have staked their whole 
fortune on the Bank, and holding nothing but shares, have no- 
thing, when shares are unsaleable, to pay calls with. We maintain 
that a fourfold liability will frighten the rich away from Bank 
shares, and especially from Bank shares so trusted, and there- 
fore so dear, as those of the London and Westminster Bank, as 
much as unlimited liability. Rich men are often tempted into 
strange risks by a prospect of ten per cent., and a chance of 
fifty excites millionaires ; but they will not encounter danger to 
gain that difference between four and six per cent, which 
tempts clergymen, and widows, and poor investors generally so 
profoundly. They will, as a class, abstain from a fourfold lia- 
bility, and the extra security to depositors will be nil; while they 
will have lost the security involved in the right to take their 
shareholders’ last penny, a right which may, as in the City of 
Glasgow Bank case, involve the right of stripping exceptionally 
rich trustees who hardly knew their liability. | Depositors 
would be infinitely better secured by a wealthy proprietary 
liable for the capital twice over, for not only would that pro- 
prietary pay, but it would take trouble to see that no risk was 
run. The best guarantee possible for any Bank, better than 
any audit, is worrying espionage from very rich men who are 
not directors. John Smith, holding five shares in a Joint- 
Stock Bank, has just the same rights as Baron Anatole de 
Lothbury, holding five hundred; but if Baron Anatole asks 
explanations in the parlour he will get them, while John Smith 
will be unhesitatingly and even impertinently snubbed. 

Of course, the Directors of the London and Westminster Bank 
will plead that their proposal is the best for “ the Bank,” that 
their business is to get the largest amount of deposits they 
can, and that a wide liability on the part of shareholders at- 
tracts depositors. We do not believe a word of the latter 
assertion, believing that if the London and Westminster were 
“‘ chartered” to-morrow and made strictly limited, depositors 
would leave money with them just as they do now. They 
are mich more frightened by an affair like the Collie affair, 
which, with the Bank’s reserve, could not signify to depositors, 
than by any limitation of liability ; but we will let that pass. 
We cannot fight experts on their own ground, and if Directors 
say that, “in their experience,” extent of liability makes all 
the difference, we have nothing to reply, except that we see 
strictly limited Banks very prosperous indeed; but we may 
meet them confidently on their first argument. Is a deluge 
of deposits at interest good for any Bank? We maintain 
that it is not, and that the one grand danger of every great 
Bank. which allows interest is to receive in deposit more money 
than it can prudently employ. The weight of the interest to 
be paid worries Directors who are thinking of dividends, till 
they are tempted to jump at almost any profitable form of 
investment within “the ordinary way of business,” and that 
is a very wide range. That is what brings down honest Banks, 
—that, and the inability to “ make a loss,” and be done with 
Shinplaster and Co., when they have discovered the unsound- 
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ness of that great firm. In very prosperous times, of 9 
a Bank is the better for heavy deposits ; but in average times 
and in bad times, money beyond a certain proportion to capital ig 
the most dangerous of all snares to Bank Directors, ‘Th, 
would make more if they were without it, just as a millionais, 
would make more if he stuck for thirty years to Consols, and 
never amused himself with “ little ventures ” in “ Turks” and 
gold-mining shares. They fear reduction of dividends, and are 
tempted to think that persons asking huge loans on fairly goog 
security should be conciliated as benefactors. We do not 
believe, as we have said, that contraction of liability reduces 
deposits, else why the huge deposits in State Banks? But if 
it did reduce them, so much the better for shareholders, while 
the gain to the public needs no exposition. We must haye 
water, and therefore must have reservoirs of water at suffi. 
ciently high points, but two reservoirs are infinitely safer than 
one. The Board of Works wants to monopolise water, but we 
do not suppose it will build a reservoir to hold a billion of 
gallons just above London. 

The London and Westminster Bank, with its vast resources 
and trusted management, will give the cue to Unlimited 
Banks throughout the country, and we wish its Directors 
had had the nerve to propose a limitation of liability 
to twice the amount called up, proposing, at the same time, 
to increase their reserve by ten per cent. of all profits 
at all times, and in addition, by all profits ever made 
in excess of 20 per cent. With such a reserve as that would 
be, and a callable capital of £2,800,000, they would be as 
safe as reasonable depositors could expect,—as safe, in fact, as 
a Bank can be made where there is neither mismanagement nor 
peculation. 





POSSIBILITIES IN RUSSIA. 


HE Russian Government, like all Governments controlled 
by second-rate statesmen, our own included, preserves all 

the secrecy it can about “ untoward” events ; but there seems 
no sound reason for doubting that the situation in Russia is 
exceedingly “ strained,” or in plainer words, that some kind of 
revolution is almost imminent there. Most of the gossip 
about the Czar and the Ozarevitch, the alarm in the Senate, 
the fall of M. Walujeff, the disaffection in the Army, and so 
on, is probably as unfounded as the report of the arrest of the 
Heir-Apparent ; but the wide circulation of these reports is 
evidence, at all events, of certain distinct impressions exist- 
ing among well-informed men. We dare not affirm that 
any statement about Russia is certain, but we hold the 
following three to be, on the face of all the evidence, exceed- 
ingly probable. First, that the Emperor Alexander has been 
enraged: and excited by the last attempt upon his life toa 
degree which may materially impair the wisdom of his deci- 
sions. It is quite natural that it should be so. All the 
Romanoffs since the time of Catherine II. have shown tend- 
encies to dreamy melancholy, deepening occasionally into an 
incurable sadness, broken by bursts of anger, such as that 
under which Ozar Nicholas ended his days. The present 
Emperor, it is well known, is of this temperament ; his nerves 
have been tried as no man’s in our generation have been tried, 
and he has, besides, a personal temptation both to melancholy 
and to rage. He thinks himself, with reason, the greatest 
benefactor Russia ever had, the liberator, against his own 
interest, of an entire people. It is natural that a Sovereign of 
such a temperament and with such a history, finding himself 
driven by dagger and bullet to travel like a malefactor, and 
hide himself in his own house like an insolvent, should feel a 
passion of indignation against an “ ungrateful ” people which 
overwhelms his judgment, induces suspicion of all around, pro- 
vokes him to indiscreet threats that he will never, never yield, and 
urges him to such dangerous orders as that which, if correctly 
reported, destroys the local character of the Russian Army, by 
distributing recruits to regiments far from their own kinsfolk 
and homes. It is not in such a mood that Sovereigns calm 
agitation, and the second fact made probable is that agita- 
tion is reaching very high grades of men. The chiefs of the 
old system are reported as yielding. The Senate, which 
contains the most eminent and the most loyal men in 
Russia, are said to have petitioned for reform. A group 
of dignitaries is believed or asserted to be drawing around 
the Ozarevitch, as the best hope of the country ; and finally, a 
group of great Generals have in some way signified to the 
Czar that they are not resolutely opposed to concession. 
According to statements in Vienna and Pesth, they have 
actually pressed a particular view upon the Monarch; but 





although that course has been twice taken in modern history 
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—once certainly, when the Generals used Sir Robert Wilson 
as their mouthpiece ; and once, as we believe, when it was re- 
solved to change the command in Turkey—there is reason 
to think the German statement far too crude. It is more 
robable that the wiser Generals, especially the Germans, have 
used their orders to report on all symptoms of disaffection in such 
a way as to affect the Emperor, and to convince the War Office 
that an appreciable proportion of officers are in favour of reform. 
It is nearly certain that they are, the Russian officers beizg 
drawn from all educated classes, being always more or less 
wearied of the favouritism which is the curse of despotisms, 
and being still irritated with the idea that the tremendous 
military sacrifices of the last war received no adequate recom- 
pense in triumphs. And finally, it is probable that agitation 
is descending lower, and that the populace of the cities are 
losing the deep devotion which marks the try, and even 
condoning some kinds of Nihilists attempts, though not 
attempts upon the Czar. 

Such a position as this, terrible as it may seem in the 
West, is not absolutely fatal to the Russian autocracy. 
Indeed, no position can be fatal while the Czar is sup- 
ported by the devotion of the peasantry, and could, if he 
rode up to any regiment, order the arrest or execution of its 
officers, with a certainty of being obeyed. But legitimate 
Sovereigns do not wish to act as Jacobin leaders ; an appeal to 
the people involves endless results, and the pressure of the 
chiefs of the official and military castes is most severe, even 
on an absolute monarch. He is only a man, after all, and 
scarcely any man, if once opposed by all whose interests are 
identical with his own, is able to be sure, in his secret heart, 
that he is deciding well. As the momentary irritation 
passes away, the Emperor must return to more moderate coun- 
sels, must indeed, in our judgment, either rule as a mere 
military chief among a silent people, or take some serious step 
in the direction of concession; or, what would probably be 
more agreeable to his own feelings, confide the Government to 
hisson. He would, by this last course, avoid entirely the ap- 
pearance of yielding to terror, and at the same time divest 
himself of responsibility for changes which he may dread, yet 
perceive to be ultimately inevitable. 

But what could the Czarevitch do? The grand difficulty in 
thinking about possible reforms in Russia is to decide whether 
there are any reforms which the Crown would grant, which 
would conciliate the disaffected, and yet which would not 
hurry the country into a situation inconsistent with its safety 
and its degree of civilisation. We do not believe that a Par- 
liament in the English sense would work at all. A Russian 
Assembly, if it represented the educated, would have no mate- 
rial force; while if it represented the peasantry or the com- 
munes, it would in all probability divide the land, and render 
the autocracy more crushing on the better classes than before. 
We imagine a free Russian Parliament would be very social- 
istic, very orthodox, and very warlike in temper, none of 
which inclinations would just now improve the Russian 
Government. It would be better to train the people a little 
through free Provincial Diets, before entrusting them with the 
ultimate authority. But we do not see any great danger in a 
deliberative Parliament charged,as the early English Parliaments 
were charged, to watch the Administration, impeach officers 
guilty of malfeasance, and bring forward abuses for redress. 
Such a Parliament might remedy some of the greatest 
evils of Russian administration, which only exist because they 
are secret, and be an invaluable help to the Emperor in 
compelling his great officers to execute their functions. It 
would, too, be a nearly perfect guide to opinion, which 
though sometimes powerful in Russia, is sometimes unknown 
or undiscernible even to the Throne. If such a Parliament 
were found to work well, its powers might gradually be ex- 
panded, while there is another direction in which the Emperor 
could greatly improve the condition of his people, without 
resigning any important portion of his own autocracy. 

It has always been a surprise to us that the grand 
political peculiarity of the Indian Constitution, the union 
of perfect political autocracy with perfect personal liberty, 
has never attracted more attention from political students. 
The Government of India is politically ‘he most perfect 
despotism in the world. The Viceroy can order any action, 
dismiss or appoint any public officer, and pass any law, with 
or without the assent of his Council, except, as we read the 
Regulating Acts, a law putting a European to death. He may 
be recalled, it is true, for his acts, or impeached, and the acts 
the mselves may be annulled; but he can legally do them, as 
freely as Vice-Chancellor Malins can give a judgment, to be 





afterwards upset on appeal. These powers are not dormant, 
but are exercised every day, sometimes, as in the recent Tariff 
Act, in very extreme ways, and often in ways which make it 
necessary to support the measures decided on by military force 
or war. No formal representative body exists, there is no 
informal representation of the people, and practically there 
is no popular control over the Government. Nevertheless, 
the personal liberty of the subject is complete. Until the 
time of Lord Lytton, who has the nervous fretfulness under 
criticism naturally belonging to the second-rate littérateur, a 
native of India could write anything, say anything, or do any- 
thing not forbidden by regular law. There is no preventive 
police, no passport system, no system of personal registration, 
and no power of arrest or domiciliary visitation, except for 
some act alleged to be done. An appeal lies against any 
wrong to a regular Court ; any official, the Viceroy perhaps ex- 
cepted, can be prosecuted for ordinary crime, or mala fides in the 
execution of his duty ; and there is even too great a readiness 
to allow actions for damage against the State. Lord Lytton, 
it is true, has muzzled the Native Press, but apart from that 
temporary blunder, a native of India is personally as free as a 
native of London. We cannot but believe that this kind of liberty 
could be conceded in Russia, without injury to the autocracy, 
and with the greatest effect in relieving the existing senti- 
ment of hatred. It is not the law of which Russians complain, 
but the abuse of the law ; not of the Emperor as a despot, but 
of his despotic power as misused by subordinates. The mere con- 
cession of a right to prosecute officials for trickery or misuse of 
power would of itself terminate the grand grievance of the 
educated, yet not impair in any way the Emperor’s position. 
Every one would complain aloud as he pleased, a great relief 
to the aggrieved, and no injury whatever, as we see in India, 
to the Central Government. It would be perfectly possible. 
under such a system, to exempt the Sovereign himself from 
comment, for this is practically, though not legally, done in 
England and Germany, and yet to leave a measure of personal 
freedom so large that the absence of political power would be 
as little felt as it is by the Europeans in India. Our counsel 
to the Czar, had we a chance of being heard, would be to 
grant personal liberty, and render the Tchin—the bureau- 
cracy—liable to the Courts. 





THE FORTUNE OF THE SWISS POOR. 


em -¥ no European country offers so promising a field 

for the study of pauperism as Switzerland; for none 
possesses so great a variety of systems for the relief of the 
poor. Until within a very recent period, however, the mate- 
rials necessary for a comparison of the systems in vogue in the 
various cantons were entirely wanting, as there did not exist in 
the Confederation any trustworthy information on the subject 
in an available shape. Public attention had frequently been 
called to this strange ignorance on a matter so vital to the 
welfare of the community, and in 1871 the Swiss Statistical 
Society prevailed on the Federal Council, in virtue of the powers 
conferred on them by a law passed in the previous year, to 
require from the Cantonal Governments copies of their respec- 
tive enactments for the relief of the indigent, particulars of the 
measures in force for the suppression of mendicity, together 
with detailed accounts of the communal properties and 
foundations set apart for the support of necessitous burghers, 
and the methods of their administration. Many of the 
cantons made the asked-for returns with praiseworthy prompti- 
tude; several, on the other hand, responded to the summons 
with evident reluctance, and after many delays; while one, 
Vaud, plumply refused to fill up the papers sent to the 
Cantonal authorities, or to give any information what- 
ever,—and only yielded at last to a threat of Federal 
execution. In these circumstances, the returns were long in 
coming in; and as their arrangement involved considerable 
and very tedious labour, it is not surprising that the Blue- 
book in which they are embodied was not published until 
early in the present year. 

The relief of the poor is the subject of no Federal law, nor 
does it appear that any of the cantons recognise the right of 
the indigent, as such, to public support; the communes, as a 
rule, succouring only their own needy members. In practice, 
however, it is found difficult to maintain a distinction between 
burgher and non-burgher, and in Berne domiciled strangers 
and burghers are placed on the same footing. On the other 
hand, most of the communes accept the obligation of assisting 
those of their poorer members who are settled in other parts 
of the country, and even in some cases when they are living 
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abroad. Although the children of burghers are members of 
their parents’ commune, it requires something more than birth 
in a commune to constitute membership. The conditions on 
which new members are accepted vary greatly in different 
cantons. In Zurich, for instance, candidates for membership 
must bear good characters, be in solvent circumstances, and 
prepared to pay an entrance-fee varying from £4 to £20, 
according to the wealth of the commune into which they seek 
admittance ; while some communes are so poor and burdened 
with debt, that their Burgschaft involves a liability rather than 
confers a privilege. 

The obligation of providing for the poor may be said to 
fall primarily on the family; next, on the commune ; lastly, 
on the State, i.¢., the Canton. The obligation of the family 
and the commune is general, that of the canton exceptional ; in- 
asmuch as several of the Cantonal Governments do not directly 
concern themselves in the question. Parents, grand-parents, 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, are held reciprocally 
responsible for each other’s maintenance when any of them fall 
into distress ; and rich burghers are constrained by law to help 
their needy kinsfolk. In nearly all the cantons public relief is 
regarded not as a free gift, but as a temporary loan, repayment 
of which may be enforced, should the recipient come thereafter 
into the possession of property, either by inheritance or otherwise. 
In Soleure, the communes become ipso facto the creditors of 
all their members for relief granted to them after the attain- 
ment of their eighteenth year. Uri makes liability to restitution 
contingent on the subsequent acquisition of property above a 
certain value, In St. Gall, even the relatives of a person who 
géts on in the world can require the return of whatever they 
may have spent in the relief of his necessities; and before 
1874 (when all local restrictions on marriage were abolished 
throughout the Confederation), it was the custom in several of 
the older cantons to make the repayment of public alms a 
condition precedent of matrimony. 

The sources from which the means of relief are provided 
are so many and various that they can only be briefly indi- 
cated. In several communes there is a regular poor-rate, as, 
for instance, in Zurich, where, in the event of the ordinary 
sources proving insufficient, the State can order a levy of one 
franc per thousand on the fortunes of burghers and residents 
alike ; one franc on every household, and one franc on every 
adult male who has passed his twentieth year. In some 
districts the proceeds of certain fines, of licences for the sale of 
drink, and a proportion of the entrance-fees paid by new 
members, are available for the relief of the needy, either 
directly, or by being added to a common fund, the interest of 
which forms their chief or only provision. In Berne the 
fines imposed on the fathers of illegitimate children go to this 
fund, In Lucerne half the fortunes of kinless intestates ; in 
Nidwalden and Uri the proceeds of permission to dance ; in the 
Grisons the proceeds of the dog-tax, and in Geneva the proceeds 
of licences to give concerts and theatrical entertainments are 
set apart for the poor. But over and above these miscellaneous 
receipts there is the revenue arising from the Fortune of the 
Poor, a vast accumulated fund, amounting in the aggregate to 
£5,352,880, of which one-fourth consists of real estate, and 
three-fourths of money out at interest. From the income 
yielded by this fund are derived 441 francs of every thousand 
dispensed in the relief of the Swiss poor. But these figures 
only partially represent the truth ; for while some communes 
are wealthy, others, so far as the fund is concerned, are as 
destitute as their own poor. The richest canton in this respect 
is Berne, which takes the lead with an accumulated fund of 
£916,720; the richest commune, Berne city, whose 6,135 
burghers possess a fortune of £159,510, yielding an aver- 
age yearly interest of £2 12s, 8d. per head, exclusively appli- 
eable to the relief of destitute burghers. In Mendrisio 
(Tessin), which is doubly blessed, in that it has a 
large fund and no poor, the burghers divide the interest 
arising therefrom, share and share alike, among them- 
selves, In the Valais, the income from the Fortune, taking one 
commune with another, provides 801 francs per thousand of 
the total amount expended in relief; in Schaffhausen, the 
proportion is 710 per thousand; in Tessin, 702; in Geneva, 
633 ; while in Obwalden, Lucerne, and Nidwalden it sinks to 
288, 280, and 93 respectively. The origin of these funds is 
various; in one or two cases, at least, they have had their 
beginnings in the confiscated estates of suppressed religious 
houses; but they are derived, for the most part, from the 
gifts and bequests of many generations of pious and charitable 
Switzers,—a wealthy burgher rarely dying without leaving 
something to his Gemeinde,—and it is the habit of many of 





the communes to add all receipts available for the Telief 
of the poor to the capital stock, and limit their gy. 
penditure strictly to the interest. This system hag it, 
evil side, however, for in some localities the in 
increases so fast that relief is apt to be lavishly 
administered, to the consequent demoralisation of the 
recipients and the encouragement of heredit uperism 
On the other hand, the principle that relief rm foal to be 
repaid at the first opportunity, is not allowed to remain g 
dead-letter. The sums restored in 1870 by former paupers 
averaged 40 per 1,000 of the total receipts. In Nid 

the proportion under this head was 203 per 1,000; in Baga] 
the country (Basel makes two cantons, town and country), 111. 
Uri, 101 ; in Schaffhausen, 9 ; and in Appenzell, 1. Geneva and 
Valais were the only cantons where no restitution was 
which is all the more remarkable, as Geneva proclaims, with 
much insistance, that help in money or in kind granted toa 
man in his need is a loan pure and simple, the repayment of 
which should be made a point of honour with the borrower, 
and strictly enforced by the State. But Geneva is not the 
place in which theory is one thing and practice another. 

In 1870, relief was granted in all to 124,566 persons, of 
whom 31,379 were children and 93,187 adults, being at the 
rate of 49 to every 1,000 burghers (not inhabitants); in 
other words, 5 per cent. of the members of the communes are 
relieved every year at the common cost, or from the common 
fund. But the proportion varies so widely and unaccounta 
in different parts of the Confederation, that these, like all 
averages, are as likely to mislead as instruct. Thus, while in 
Basel the town there are 222 paupers to 1,000 burghers, 
in Basel the country the proportion is only 28 to 1,000. The 
figures given in these returns lend no support to the t 
that pauperism is more widely prevalent in the Catholic than 
the Protestant Cantons. The proportion of assisted 
1,000 in Glaris (a Protestant canton) is 23-8; in Valais, 
(Catholic), 22; in Vaud (Protestant), 81°3; in Lucerne 
(Catholic), 729; in Neuchatel (Protestant), 68°6; in Bere 
(Protestant), 72; in Tessin (almost exclusively Catholic), 12, 
From which it is safe to conclude that in Switzerland, at least, 
the development of pauperiem is much less affected by religious 
eauses than by local conditions. 


Laws for the suppression of mendicity are general, and 
strictly enforced ; relief is refused to the idle and dissipated ; 
the property of spendthrifts may be seized and administered 
for their benefit, and themselves placed under official guardian- 
ship, should there seem any likelihood that their extravagance 
will bring them to want. Burghers in receipt of relief are 
forbidden to frequent public-houses, and innkeepers who suppl 
them with drink are liable to be fined. On the other han 
the claim of orphans to help is universally recognised, and in 
most of the Cantons they are not only maintained, but sent to 
school, apprenticed to trades, and fairly started in life, The 
administration of the Fortune of the Poor leaves much to be 
desired. Every canton has its own system. In some dis- 
tricts the administrative body is the Communal Council, in 
others a Committee of burghers; in the larger towns alone 
special organisations for this purpose exist, and for the most 
part are economically and efficiently managed. The accounts 
are not always as clear as they might be; in not a few 
instances they are as primitive as the primitive cantons 
themselves. When the Federal Council sent out requisi- 
tions to the 3,000 communes for copies of their accounts, 
it was found that only sixty of them were in the habit of 
printing their yearly balance-sheets, and the written balance- 
sheets of not a few had evidently been specially prepared for 
the occasion. This lack of order is evidently the weak point 
of the existing system ; and if the Federal Government were 
empowered to enforce the observance of certain principles in 
the dealings of the communes with their needy members and 
the administration of the Fortune of the Poor, the communes 
themselves would be gainers and pauperism materially dimin- 
ished. Nor are there wanting signs that the spirit of localism, 
which has hitherto impeded all attempts at reform in this 
direction, is gradually yielding to wiser counsels. But what- 
ever improvements in detail the future may have in store, it 18 
greatly to be desired that the leading principles of the old 
communal administration should be strictly followed, which are, 
—that relief is a matter of convention, and not of right ; that it 
is a loan, not a gift; that misfortune alone constitutes a claim 
for relief; and that a man may be justly restrained from 
making himself, by wilful extravagance, a charge on the For- 
tune of the Poor, or a burden to his neighbours. 
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CLERGYMEN PAST WORK. 


HAT can be done with aged clergymen who are really 
W only fit for an almshouse, but under the existing laws 
of the Church of England have the charge of a parish? The 
case of Mr. Miller, which was heard before the Dean of Arches 
on Saturday, might be the case not indeed of any clergyman— 
for the hoary head is sometimes a crown of glory—but of a 

many. He is eighty-three years old, and has been a 
Vicar for tLirty years. It is not alleged that his mind is 
unsound, though, if Lord Penzance had been witness instead 
of Judge, he would plainly have given evidence to that effect. 
But he has the failings of extreme old age, incoherence, 
Joss of memory, and aptitude to have his head affected 
by a moderate quantity of wine. It does not appear 
that Mr. Miller drinks enough to affect him on 
week-days. But under the pressure of Sunday work, he 
undoubtedly does drink more than is good for him. The 
amount may be small in itself, but it is enough, when taken at 
lunch-time, to make him quite unfit to read prayers or preach 
in the afternoon. There can be no doubt that this is the 
fact, because there is an unmistakable difference between his 
demeanour at the two services. In the morning he makes 
mistakes, but they are the natural mistakes of old age. He 
loses-his place, or leaves out some part of the Service. But in 
the afternoon his mistakes are those of old age which is over- 
excited by drinking. He talks about anything that comes 
into his head, says the same prayers more than once, and in 
fact behaves in all ways as a man who has no control 
over himself. What is really wrong with him is per- 
fectly evident. He is in his second childhood, and in 
his anxiety to get through his work he has resort to the 
stimulus of port wine. cohol will render this service to 
failing powers, but not to oo that have altogether failed. 
The parishioners have tried to get Mr. Miller to resign the 
living or to employ a curate, but he has refused to do either, 
and as a last expedient they instituted a suit against him in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. It does not appear what Mr. 
Miller's income is, or whether, supposing him not to have the 
means of doing what the parishioners asked, it was proposed 
to provide them for him. As regards Mr. Miller’s own claims 
to pity, this is an important consideration. Unless he is 
really of unsound mind, he must be aware that from some 
cause or other he is not able to conduct the Sunday after- 
noon service properly, and only inability to provide a 
substitute can excuse him for continuing to conduct it any 

Lord Penzance very properly postponed passing 
sentence, though the evidence left no doubt as to Mr. Miller's 
technical guilt, in the hope that in the interval something 
might be done to remove him from the parish. If that hope is 
disappointed, he will plainly have no alternative but to suspend 
him from duty. 

It is a melancholy case, and all the more so, because it might 
easily be one of such frequent recurrence. The freehold tenure 
on which an Anglican incumbent holds his benefice has some 
adyantages, but it certainly has its counterbalancing dis- 
advantages. In so far as it protects both incumbents and 
parishioners against Episcopal caprice, it is of great ser- 
viee; but in so far as it exposes parishioners to be 
ministered to by incumbents who have lost whatever power 
they once had of ministering decently, it is an injury to both 
parties. It deprives the one of services which they have a 
right to have performed for their benefit, it forces the other 
to give those services when he is no longer able to perform 
them in such a way as to be a benefit. It is not, it must be 
admitted, a new evil. On the contrary, it is one which con- 
fronts us at every step, whenever the status of the Established 
Church is under discussion. From time to time we see moving 
appeals in the newspapers, on behalf of clergymen in want or 
trouble. Sometimes the appeal is made on behalf of some one 
man, sometimes it is put out on behalf of a society which under- 
takes the relief of such cases, In either case, the same 
difficulty presents itself. Why should the wealthiest Church 
now left in Europe be reduced to make such appeals? Of 
course, the answer is that the Church of England is only 
wealthy in the sense that India used to be secure against 
famine. There was abundance of grain somewhere or other in 
India, and there is abundance of money somewhere or other in 
the Church of England. But the grain could not be carried to 
the place where it was wanted, and the consequence was that 
people starved almost within sight of plenty. This is just what 

happens in the Church of England. If all the benefices were 
brought into hotchpot, there would probably be enough to make 
Proper provision for the work of the Church, and for the superan- 





nuation of clergymen who are past work. As it is, there areinsuffi- 
cient funds available for the one purpose, and none at all for the 
other. If the funds were forthcoming, a case like Mr. Miller’s 
would present no difficulty. The Bishop would long ago have 
been appealed to in camera, and have been asked to declare 
whether Mr. Miller was fit to go on working. He would certainly 
have declared that he was not fit, and he would then have made 
such provision for the conduct of the services as would have 
satisfied the parishioners, with the least shock to Mr. Miller's 
feelings. None of this evidence about the unseemly state into 
which he falls by Sunday afternoon need ever have become 
public. The matter would have been treated all along as 
occasion not for a suit in the Court of Arches, but for a 
friendly arrangement before the Bishop. 

If patrons were enthusiastic Churchmen, a remedy would be 
easily found. It would only be necessary to tax all benefices 
above a certain value, and to employ the money in the esta- 
blishment of a Superannuation Fund. Suppose that the patron 
of every living of a net value of more than £500 were to pay 
over 50 per cent. of the surplus to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, there would be a very considerable sum available for 
ecclesiastical purposes, without anything like a really impover- 
ished Olergy being created. No doubt, if such a plan were 
seriously proposed, the patrons of rich livings would complain of 
the injustice of taxing a particular form of wealth for a public 
purpose, nor have we anything to urge in defence of the sugges- 
tion, We only say that the anomalies which detract so much 
from the benefit of an Established Church must remain 
as long as the Establishment lasts, if patrons will not of their 
own accord divest their livings of their superfluous wealth, 
and the State will not compel them to do so. What is most 
wanted, if the Established Church is to remain secure, is not 
so much a generous devotion of money to Church purposes on 
the part of the laity as a body, as a generous devotion of money 
to Church purposes on the part of men who have the actual dis- 
tribution of Ecclesiastical patronage. It is true that this can 
only be realised in an Ecclesiastical Utopia, but while it re- 
mains unrealised, anomalies quite inconsistent, not with au 
Ecclesiastical Utopia only, but with a commonly decent Eccle- 
siastical administration, must continue to exist, We cannot 
expect people to provide a sustentation fund for a Church of 
which the aggregate riches are vast beyond all existing 
parallel. 








HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 


ROM a little book on what is very ambitiously termed 
“The Philosophy of Handwriting,”* containing the auto- 
graphs of between one hundred and thirty and one hundred and 
forty public characters, whose handwritings the author seems 
often to have studied in manuscripts of some length, we learn 
—not how close is the analogy between character and 
handwriting, but how exceedingly little there is in that 
analogy which can be explained articulately. The only 
generalisation which could be safely justified from “The 
Philosophy of Handwriting,” is that, so far as this work 
goes, there is apparently no philosophy in it at all. Its 
author, indeed, finds signs of the man in the handwriting,—of 
flashiness in Lord Beaconsfield’s writing, and of originality and 
causticity in Mr. Carlyle’s. Mr. Bright’s is that of a “ straight- 
forward and decided temperament.” Rosa Bonheur’s is “ bold 
and defiant.” Charles Reade’s looks “ clear, vigorous, and ap- 
parently legible” at the start, but is found to be full of dithi- 
culties and confusions in the attempt to read it in bulk. Bishop 
Colenso’s writing is “fluent, dignified, and graceful,” but 
rather “conventional.” Karl Blind’s is “ terse, decided,” and 
indicative of “severe independence,” each letter being 
suddenly and sharply finished off, which is, we suppose, 
the chief indication of Karl Blind’s revolutionary instincts. 
And if remarks of this kind furnish a philosophy for hand- 
writing, there are plenty of them. But we doubt whether, 
in any case, without a knowledge of the character from 
other sources first, the diagnosis of the character from the 
handwriting would have been even as near the mark as, 
in relation to some of the more characteristic hand- 
writings, it may, perhaps, be. The truth is, that people try 
to get more out of a handwriting than it can usually tell. 
There are characteristics which it can disclose, but many more 
which it cannot. When the author, for instance, argues from 
the autograph of Oliver Wendell Holmes that it is impossible 








* The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don Felix de Salamanca. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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that a man who writes as he does “ could be anything but kind- 
hearted,” he infers from a handwriting what it is all but impos- 
sible that a handwriting could disclose. No doubt, a handwriting 
may suggest largeness, frankness, openness of mind,—may 
suggest the naturalness and pleasurableness of the task 
of opening the writer’s mind to the friend, or to the world of 
friends, for whom it is intended; but we very much doubt 
whether this suggestion is not, even where it corresponds with 
the truth, a mere coincidence. When we remember that the 
handwriting is formed not in any attempt to communicate one’s 
mind to others, but in painful efforts to acquire theart of recalling 
to oneself what one has seen or heard,—that young people write, 
at the time their hand is being formed, for every sheet of 
genuine correspondence, reams of paper hastily filled with 
notes of lectures, or copies of the writings of others, or records 
of what they have read, the mood in which they write being 
mostly not a social mood at all, but the mood of one who is 
making arrangements for renewing impressions which he is 
otherwise likely to lose,—it does not seem very likely that 
the attitude of the mind towards others, should be one of 
the chief characteristics to imprint itself on the hand- 
writing. On the other hand, there are characteristics which, 
even in the operation of writing down such matters as these, 
would be sure to betray themselves. If a man is, or is not, in 
so great a hurry to get to the end that he slurs over the means 
—in other words, if he is patient or impatient of the mechanical 
processes he has to get through in order to attain his end 
—that patience or impatience will be sure to show itself, and 
we know nothing of which it is so generally easy to judge from 
a handwriting, as of the patience or impatience of a man’s 
temperament in this respect. Again, no doubt, energy, or 
the want of energy, may be discovered from the handwriting ; 
for energy, or want of energy, is just as likely to be displayed 
at the time the hand is forming, and just as likely to be 
reflected in the way in which the hand is formed, as patience 
or impatience itself. And the patience is quite distinct from 
the energy. You may have patient energy or patient indolence, 
impatient energy or impatient indolence, and all these will 
generally leave a clear stamp on the handwriting. In relation to 
this book, if we wanted an illustration of patient energy, we 
should take the autograph of Joseph Mazzini, which our author 
says typifies “ the wisdom of the serpent united to the harm- 
lessness of the dove.” It really typifies neither wisdom nor 
harmlessness, any more than it typifies either the serpent or the 
dove. It typifies indomitable patience and intensity, witha 
certain amount, we should say, of self-consciousness and self- 
esteem as well. In Mr. Carlyle’s writing there is, again, 
acurious mixture of both patience and impatience, with the 
energy which is its great characteristic. The patience is 
reflected in the very careful detail,—the punctuation, the com- 
pleteness, the neat divisions. But the impatience shows itself 
in the crosses and flourishes, on which, as not being essen- 
tial to the meaning, Mr. Carlyle expends the excitability 
of his temperament. Here, then, you have proof of super- 
abundance of energy,—of the careful self-restraint which keeps 
this energy from so overflowing as to spoil the adaptation of the 
writer’s means to his end,—and yet of his satisfaction in letting 
it express itself through the odds and ends of his writing, 
though not in a manner to interfere with the utilities of that 
writing, with its subservience to its main purpose. But how 
little way such indications as these go towards any general ex- 
pression of the character, we may illustrate by referring to the 
writing of Charles Dickens,—which is not contained in this 
book,—writing which indicates as much patience in the detail as 
Mazzini’s or Carlyle’s, not less impatience in the redundant 
flourishes and much more of rhetorical nuance in them than in 
Carlyle’s, and as much energy, too, as in either of them ; but not 
the less Dickens’s hand is totally unlike either of theirs, being a 
much more outward hand than either,—a hand that seems to be 
sweeping towards and grasping after a distant end, rather than 
making itself sure of a present possession. 

Another quality of which handwriting usually,—not always 
—gives clear indications, is the elasticity or stiffness of the 
writer in adapting his mind to external demands. Of literary 
men, you always find that flowing power, such as Charles 
Reade’s, or Charles Dickens's, or Sir Henry Taylor’s, or Anthony 
Trollope’s, is expressed in an easy running hand,—lucid and har- 
monious or otherwise, in proportion generally to the amount of 
orderly or artistic feeling in the writer’s mind. Carlyle, for in- 

stance, though one of the most poetical of seers, is certainly not 
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fluent. His thought reconstructs with pain and difficulty what 
his mind and eyes have seen, and in th tient, b 

yes e patient, but somewhat 
crabbed, and oddly emphasized handwriting, you see this 
But Sir Henry Taylor's hand runs as free and as clear 7s 
the Thames at Richmond. Mr. Trollope’s runs ag easil 
as the needle jerking up and down in a sewing-machine, 
and Professor Tyndall’s, who has as much at least in 
him of the orator as of the man of science, and whog 
mind is eminently flexible in the power of adapting itggl 
to the external world, runs smooth as a bicycle, Op 
the other hand, many poets, many very eloquent poets, seem 
to betray in their handwriting the conflict between their own 
thought and the words in which they are compelled to convey 
or note it down. Mr. Swinburne’s seems always to be in a 
tangle, expressive of the way in which his mind overleaps the 
word he is dealing with, and mixes itself up with some other 
word with which he is not dealing. And in a very much leg 
degree Mr. Tennyson’s hand seems to throw over the words he 
writes shadows of dissatisfaction that they do not express 
something more or something less, or at all events, some. 
thing different. Nothing is more noticeable than the difference 
between the hands of those who seem satisfied with their words, 
who seem to find a certain pleasure in the rapidity with which they 
express their thought, and the hands of those who are dissatis. 
fied with their words, and are disposed to torture language tillit 
expresses something more or less. Some of the musical com. 
posers especially—not the English musicians—seem utterly out of 
temper with words in general. Offenbach, Wagner, and Verdi 
wrote such hands as it is not easy to rival among human 
things,—as though words were a wrong to their soul, and a sort 
of parody on the true expressiveness of sound. And it is quite 
possible that in their case, even from their first use of written 
characters, a certain vexation against unmusical sounds may 
have rendered the habit of written speech unwelcome and irk. 
some to them,—in short, that the conception of the sound 
made the task of conveying the sound to their own and other 
ears an ungracious one. If this should have been so, it would 
be but another illustration of the same kind of impatience as is 
visible in the minds of poets whose fancy so teems with appro 
priate words, that it is disposed to wrestle against the poverty 
of the word actually chosen, after all. 

But what is clear to us is, that very little indeed of character 
can properly be inferred from handwriting, for this excellent 
reason, that only those parts of the character which are 
chiefly active while the hand is being first acquired and 
formed,—not those which are at work when it is used for its 
highest purposes,—can well express themselves in the hand- 
writing. To find candour, amiability, sympathy, courage, dis- 
trust, suspicion, malice, cowardice, and so forth, in the hand- 
writing, seems to us almost necessarily imaginary. The hand 
is formed under conditions which do not bring out or exer- 
cise such characteristics at all, in the case of ninety-nine men 
and women out of a hundred. It is formed under conditions 
which do give room, on the contrary, for the play of 
patience, energy, flexibility of mind, and a certain dash or 
awkwardness, and which may in certain exceptional cases give 
room also for the play of the feeling for language and for the joy 
or pain of expression. Now, all qualities of the character which 
may thus have been prominent while the handwriting was 
being formed, may well impress themselves upon it. But 
you might as well expect to find in handwriting the evidence 
whether a man or a woman were fonder of arithmetic than of 
geometry, as to find in it, in the majority of cases, the evidence 
of the characteristic moral qualities with indicating which itis 
often credited. 





THE MORAL IDEAL.—I. 

MONGST those who have attended to the controversies of 
the last few years some must have been led to ask the 
question,—Will the ideal of morality be affected by a great 
change in theological belief ? Will men think differently of right 
and wrong when they have come to deny an unseen world? 
Many are ready to give the question a negative answer. “ Kind- 
ness,” they say, “ must be always kindness, truthfulness must be 
always truthfulness, purity must be always purity, and these, 
in all their various ramifications, are too much identified with 
the welfare of the human race to be ever lost sight of as aims, 
whatever becomes of the props by which in their earlier stages 
they were supported, and out of which, it may be, they seemed 
to grow. “ Look here, and there,” they add; “you will find this 
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and that excellent and amiable being who has long since cast off 
all this theological trellis-work, as you consider it, for morality, 
and whose notions of goodness seem much the same as those of 
some worthy man who never fails to appear by the side of his 
qife and children in the family pew.” And we do not think they 
are answered by one argument we often hear brought against 
them, that the type of character moulded by Christianity is 
shown in those who have denied Christianity. Nevertheless, we 
are surprised that their view can commend itself to any thought- 
ful mind. It appears to us absolutely certain that no element 
of moral excellence will remain in common to those who believe 
the important fact about themselves to be their relation to a 
seen and unseen world respectively, except one which we allow 
to be of great importance,—the desire to promote the physical 
welfare of every human being. This will remain the common 
section of the two spheres, no doubt. But we betieve, as the 
metaphor implies, that they can have nothing else in common. 
That men have at all times meant much the same thing by 
goodness is what no one—not even one who thinks they always 
will mean the same thing by it—will assert. The moral ideal 
of the classical world is unquestionably different from the 
ideal of Christianity. It differs from it by the whole 
diameter of what we are apt to consider as, in a special 
sense, “morality.” The very word “virtue” embodies the 
change which that ideal has undergone. How rarely do we use 
the expression “a virtuous man.” How unnatural would it 
‘have appeared to a Roman to speak of a woman as distinguished 
‘by “ virtus.” The idea has passed over from the world of the 
man to the world of the woman. But, indeed, the associations 
with which it is pregnant for modern ears can hardly be said 
to have existed for the ancient world. The great philosopher 
of Greece framed an ideal State in which purity should be im- 
possible, A typical hero of Rome lends his wife to a friend. 
‘The most profligate of moderns would not have imitated the 
impartiality practised by Cato, and advocated by the Platonic 
Socrates. We do not enough consider how profoundly the 
‘whole moral life is modified by a difference of this kind. It is 
not that to the virtues of Greece and Rome we have added that 
of purity. The whole structure is modified by such an addition. 
We have instanced the great salient distinction of the ancient 
and modern ideal as the most striking proof we could bring 
forward that what is meant by goodness in one age is different 
from what is meant by it in another. It is not the only, but it 
is the most forcible, illustration of the divergence of standard 
‘between those who knew nothing of, and those who had received, 
the teaching of Christ. That the new sacredness of the indi- 
vidual had some connection with the endless future then opened 
to the individual, and previously belonging alone to that ideal 
being—the State—which absorbed all absolute and unfaltering 
loyalty,—this, we suppose, will be disputed by very few. The 
only dispute would be as to which of these changes was cause 
and which effect, and on that we need not enter, while urging 
that convictions and moral principles rise and fall together. 
Whether the new faith was the cause or the effect of the new 
morality, at all events the two things began to exist at the 
same time. And assuredly men will discover in the future, 
‘as they have in the past, that their moral being is an organic 
whole. The law of its correlation will show itself with regard 
‘to those who discard Christianity, as compared with Christians, 
no less surely than to those who knew nothing of Christianity, 
‘though we are far from asserting that the change will affect 
‘the same regions of morality. The change of our spiritual 
— must influence profoundly our sense of moral 
claim. 

Duty has an evident reference to desire. Where wishes lead, 
thither obligations must follow. But what is the relation between 
your desire and my duty ? A hungry man wants a piece of bread ; 
I ought to give it him, if I can. A drunken man wants a glass 
of wine ; I ought to prevent his getting it, if I can. The desire 
‘that it is right to frustrate, may be far stronger than the desire 
that it is right to gratify. If the desires of others were all as 
‘obvious to us as their countenances, and our power to satisfy them 
‘were boundless, the whole problem of duty would still remain to 
be solved. Our mutual benevolence may oppose a strong barrier 
to our separate desires. From your point of view, true kindness 
may lead you to close the book I want toread. From my point 
of view, true kindness may lead me to close the door you want 
to open. It avails nothing to tell us that help is always good. 
We want to be taught what help is. 

It has always seemed to us a strange delusion which has led 





ethical writers to suppose they have carried analysis a step 
further, when they have resolved virtue into a regard for the 
general welfare. They have only exchanged one complex idea 
for another. We should say, indeed, that they have exchanged 
a less complex idea for a more complex one; duty seems to us a 
simpler reality than welfare. Two things are necessary to right- 
ness,—certainty as to the aims of life, and unselfish surrender 
to the claim which enforces them. Both these things seem to us 
also necessary to happiness,and many other things besides are un- 
questionably also necessary. Mr. J.S. Mill seems to have thought 
it possible to keep the idea of pleasure as a simple and ultimate 
reality, while yet claimiug for one class of pleasures an absolute 
superiority over another by referring the decision as to this 
superiority to one who knows both classes. The opinion seems 
to us a striking illustration of the narrowness of the intellectual 
life. We may, and often do, pronounce with absolute certainty 
that one of two pleasures is best, without having any experience 
whatever of the other. The person who is most certain that 
you ought not to give a glass of wine to a drunkard, is 
generally the person who is furthest removed from the 
power of comparing the relative advantages of sobriety and 
intoxication. It is in absolute ignorance of one term of 
comparison, that he decides on the preferability of the other. 
It is true that you would prevent a man making himself drunk 
for the sake of other people, but surely you would be quite 
certain that you were consulting his own interest in doing so, 
and would indeed still do it, if you could, were you considering 
his own interest solely. Or take another case, where it is 
impossible that any one should compare two aims before he 
acts on the view that one is best. A man falls accidentally into 
the sea, and you, being a good swimmer, save his life; you are 
regarded as his benefactor. Another man throws himself pur- 
posely into the sea, and you do the same, and most people have 
the same opinion of this action as of the first. Yet the first 
gratifies, and the second opposes, a strong desire. And no 
human being knows what that experience is, to which the strong 
desire leads. In utter ignorance of one alternative, we decide 
that the other is best. 

If benevolence, or kindness, or love—whatever we are to call 
that care for others which is the very soul of goodness—if this 
implies a selection in the wishes of others, and an opposition to 
some, no less than a furtherance of others, it evidently cannot 
be a simple or ultimate quality. It refers to some standard 
behind the desire it furthers or opposes. It implies an ideal. 

This obvious truth is hidden from the eyes of many people, 
by the peculiar obtrusiveness of those desires which are inde- 
pendent of an ideal. The small part of the nature which is 
affected by physical desires is forgotten in contemplating the wide 
area over which they extend, and the imperiousness with which 
they make themselves felt. It is not only that all might feel 
them, but that so many do feel them. While whole classes 
suffer from hunger, the relief of their need must be a large com- 
mon object, uniting those who differ in everything else they de- 
sire to confer on the needy ones, and uniting them therefore 
in that aim which at the moment is most important. For these 
physical needs are not only the most wide-spread, they are also 
the most imperious. Hunger, beyond a certain pitch, constitutes 
a craving more uncontrollable than any need of the soul. De- 
sires which are actually felt by many, which are potentially 
felt by all, and which are so peculiarly active and dominant 
in manifesting their presence, naturally obtain an undue 
place in the moral scheme. And to all these causes for confusion 
must be added, in the case of one party concerned in the 
divergence we are describing, a growing attention to the out- 
ward and material world to which these desires relate. No 
wonder that those who regard man’s physical organisation as 
himself, are blind to the importance of those needs which find 
their root elsewhere. 

Another source of confusion is to be found in the fact that 
the antithesis we imagine between pleasure and pain is a fic- 
tion of the logical intellect. There is no equivalence be- 
tween our recoil from evil and our attraction towards good, 
We have one absolutely common point of recoil,—every sen- 
tient being dreads physical pain. But this pole of repulsion 
has no corresponding pole of attraction. Two passengers in a 
railway-train, differing as much as men can differ, would feel 
a common fear on learning that a collision was imminent. 
Perhaps no conceivable intelligence could have inspired them 
with a common hope. There is a striking passage in one of 
Newman’s sermons, in which he imagines a spirit unprepared 
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for such a summons hearing the words, “ Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” The profound joylessness with which that 
which to all around is the highest joy would be greeted by such 
@ one, is no more than the type of that strange dislocation of 
possession and desire which all, we suppose, have felt in some 
degree, but which none have felt, and none can feel, as it would 
be felt. by him who, choosing with his whole heart the happiness 
appropriate to either of the ideals we are endeavouring to con- 
trast, should be encompassed by that which is appropriate to 
the other. He would discover that the portal which bore for 
his eyes the warning to abandon all hope, was that which led to 
his neighbour’s heaven. 

If one man’s ideal of happiness thus differs from another’s, 
their ideal of duty cannot possibly coincide. It is not 
only that my duty is different from your duty, but my 
duty in your place would be different from your duty. “A 
man must strive to be a better citizen, a better father, a better 
son, a better husband,” says the most emphatic of recent op- 
ponents of Christianity; and the most earnest advocate of 
Christianity would use the same words. But would they mean 
the same thing? We are all agreed that a man must strive to 
be a better father; no other fact is so important, about almost 
every man that ever lived, as the kind of influence he exercised 
over those for whose existence he was directly responsible. But 
do the two persons whose ideal we are contrasting mean the same 
thing by a good father? Can we not all recollect occasions on 
which the words meant one thing on the speaker’s lips, another 
in the hearer’s ears? It is conceivable that a man shall look 
back on his education with an almost passionate wish that 
everything had been different in it, while his father reviews the 
same series of events with a calm sense of having, on the whole, 
lived up to his ideal, and done his best for his son. Here there 
is as simple a case as you can imagine, where two persons, 
thoroughly and completely acquainted with the facts, would 
differ as to the question whether you should call the result 
good or bad. It seems to us a very small specimen of the 
difficulties which would start up on the right hand and the left, 
if two persons exchanged their ideas on duty, one looking up to 
an unseen ruler above him and an endless future before him, 
‘the other exchanging the unseen ruler for the “ tribal self” and 
the endless future before him for a very long continuance of 
his posterity. 

No doubt, large practical aims remain in common, to those 
who inhabit an unseen world and those who dwell solely in 
the visible one. The poor have to be fed, the weak have 
to be sheltered from outrage and plunder, life has to be 
made safe, property has to be protected, this is what we 
all want to have done. But we must all wish to fit 
ourselves for the permanent condition of our existence, and 
while all are sensible of desires that belong to the visible, some 
of us also know something of those that belong to the invisible 
universe. The former, we cannot too emphatically concede, are 
always the keenest. They are also the most regularly present: 
As the animal life is more intermittent than the vegetable life, 
80 is spiritual life more intermittent than animal life. The fainter 
and more intermittent desires are easily stifled, and easily for- 
gotten. But they assert an absolute predominance, while they 
are felt at all. And does not the idea of human welfare take a 
different tinge, according as we see in these desires mere uneasy 
stirrings, bequeathed by a forgotten legend, the fading impress 
made on sentiment by a past intellectual delusion; or prophetic 
impulses, foreshadowing the permanent condition of every 
human being P 

Whenever we are thrown with those whose moral aims are 
profoundly different from our own, we shall discover that men 
are grouped by their ideals, no less than by their nationality. 
Christianity seems to mean very different things, as long as it 
is contemplated from the outside. “See how these Christians 
love one another,” has been a deserved sarcasm on the mutual 
hostilities of those who acknowledged a common Lord. But 
after all, might not party spirit be set in an equally telling 
contrast beside the supposed bond of our English blood P 
Radical and Tory, in the ordinary intercourse of life, may feel 
each other more alien than Englishman and foreigner. But 


let Englishman and Englishman meet under tropic skies, 
amid a dusky race and an unknown tongue, and are not their 
common speech, their common reminiscences of green lanes 
and trim homesteads, more to them than any difference which, 
with that background, is felt to divide them? Thus it is 
with the fatherland of the spirit. 


So long as the world was 





with Christianity, the differences between Christians were more 
glaring than the difference between them and any common Oppo- 
nent. Yet let the world declare itself once more their foe—ang 
every day seems to us to bring that declaration nearer—ang 
they will feel, as in the infancy of their faith, that the differ. 
ences that divide them are but as the Doric and Ionic of g 
common Hellenic tongue. There is a beautiful apocryphal 
legend narrating how St. Peter and St. Paul, after many dig. 
sensions and many wanderings, met in the streets of the great 
metropolis of the ancient world, and there, as for the first 
time, understood each other. “ Postremo in Urbe, quasi tune 
primum, invicem sibi cognitos.” It seems to us a kind of 
parable of what many may be led to feel in our own day. We. 
have misunderstood each other, we have persecuted each other, 
we have hated each other. But meeting at the heart of a 
mighty world which regards us with scorn as aliens, shall we 
not recognise a common hope, a common allegiance, which no 
other differences can destroy ? 

If it be so—if, in spite of all that divides us, we are one, in 
the face of those who deny that which binds us—you cannot 
take the residuum left when our divergences from our oppo- 
nents are removed, and make that stand for the human ideal. 
You will find that in that case the human ideal is the animal 
ideal. To say that Christian morality is an effete thing, to be 
swept aside with an outworn creed, is intelligible; to bring for- 
ward a morality which is to supersede it, is conceivable; but to 
suppose that Christian morality has a value which the enemies 
of Christianity can appropriate,—that the ethical lessons it 
has taught mankind remain unaffected by the removal of its. 
main assumptions, this seems to us strange delusion. Every 
year, if the present movement of thought continues, will, we 
believe, make it more clear to impartial minds that Christians 
and Materialists, so far as they are consistent, confront each 
other, not as persons who differ about one important subject, 
and setting that on one side have the rest of their aims and 
views in common, but as inhabitants of different spiritual con- 
tinents. They will speak a different language, they will need 
a different atmosphere. They may for a moment cross the 
chasm, they may, as members of the most dissimilar nations 
may do, meetin mutual friendship, and strong sympathy on par- 
ticular departments of interest. But a common life, a common 
body of desire and hope and aim, is as impossible to them as 
would be a common home to a fish and a bird. 

Something we could say of the nature of these differences, 
for the new ideal seems to us already to gather a certain dis- 
tinctness of outline, and some points in which it is to be con- 
trasted with the old one are becoming clear. But we have 
exhausted our space, in the mere protest against the confusion 
of the two. Any attempt at a further distinction between them 
must be referred to a subsequent article. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——=<———— 
DOUBTING DOUBT. 
(To THs EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It appears to me that both Mr. Gladstone’s address to 
the students at Glasgow, and your very interesting comments 
upon it lose something of the force with which they might 
state their case, from their use of the word “ doubt,” instead of 
“denial.” ‘You, indeed, do speak of Socrates as “ applying to 
the creed of denial the touchstone of doubt,” but I should 
say hardly with an adequate sense of the importance of the 
substitution. Surely it is of the greatest importance. If 
such men as Professor Clifford had come to doubt the existence 
of a spiritual world, the change would be almost as startling as 
if they came to believe in it. Their state of mind is as unlike 
doubt as that of some old-fashioned Evangelical. I cannot but 
fancy that what Mr. Gladstone meant by the doubt he desired 
to meet was unbelief, and what he meant by the doubt he 
desired to awaken was doubt in the proper sense of the word. 

But I should not trouble you with mere verbal criticism—for 
in your article, at all events, the substitution of “denial” for , 
“doubt” and “ negatiye ” for “ sceptical ” would obviate all my 
objections—if this substitution of doubt for denial did not 
appear to me to point out the answer, on its intellectual side, 
to the negative thought of our day. There is a strong con- 
viction, wrought into the very warp and woof of the mind, that 
mere denial cannot rise above a doubt. Certainty, we all feel, 
must be certainty of what is; it can never transcend the limits 
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of existence, and discern that this or that supposed reality lies 
them. Perhaps the only general assertion we can make 
abont all knowledge whatever is, that in the last resort its 
ession must be affirmative. We know that a friend is in 
London, if we have just parted with him in Regent Street. We 
may know also that he is not in London, if he has just tele- 
phed to us from Edinburgh. But what is our certainty in 
the latter case? Is it not that he is present elsewhere than 
in London? Can we ever be sure that A. B. is not here, unless 
we know he is there? We may have a very strong opinion 
that he is not in London, if we go to all the places which he is 
wont to frequent, and do not find him. But so long as we do 
not know where he is, it cannot be said (except in reference to 
such spaces as the eye can take in at the moment) that we know 
where he is not. 
Affirmation, speaking roughly and broadly, affords evidence 
as to the objective realities of the external world. Negation, 
speaking in the same general manner, may afford this evidence, 
or it may afford evidence simply as to the incapacity of the 
speaker to observe. “I heard some one call,” is evidence 
that some one did call. “I heard no one call,” is evidence 
either that no one did call, or that his call fell on deaf ears or 
preoccupied attention. Of course, there is such a thing as 
hallucination. Still, we carry on life on the assumption that 
what a map asserts himself to have seen, was there to be seen; 
that what he asserts himself not to have seen, may not have 
been there, or may have been overlooked by him. Every 
afirmation thus points towards one result, every negation 
towards a choice between two. In other words, affirmation, 
when it is absolute, should be an expression of belief; 
and denial, in the same case, i.e, when it contains no affir- 
mative elements whatever, should be an expression of doubt. 
And it is an instructive error by which men confuse what 
should be with what is. Yet surely it is an error to say that 
what we have to deal with in our day is the spirit that questions 
the reality of the unseen world. This is the very resuit which, 
as compared with the actual state of things, we should desire to 
produce. I do not agree with you that what Socrates combated 
was doubt. The cross-examining elenchus seems to me to have 
been directed not against doubt, but against the false persuasion 
of knowledge. At all times, and never more than in our own 
day, the data which should lead men to doubt do actually lead 
them to this false persuasion. I am struck continually by 
seeing how men of really powerful minds, trained thoroughly to 
doubt on their own field of observation, when they come toa 
region with which they are unfamiliar, think that if they do not 
believe any statement, they must perforce disbelieve it. These 
seem the intellectual alternatives even to men who give evidence 
of a capacity for that rare and arduous intellectual attitude,—a 
continued attention, and a suspended judgment. It is a 
dangerous error to assume that men have reached this arduous 
position, when they have simply slipped into that blank nega- 
tion which is testified, not only by the words of such outspoken 
men as Professor Clifford, but quite as effectually by many of 
his fellows, who show in all their words that they account for 
the beliefs which they cannot share by assuming hallucination 
in believers, and not allowing for the possibility of blindness 
in unbelievers. I think we thus run the danger of confusing 
@ condition which every observer of this mysterious world must 
acknowledge to be a part of the discipline appointed for us 
by its ruler, with one which seems, to me, a flat defiance to our 
trust in that which is noblest in human beings,—a want of 
reverence for the thoughts of men who have profoundly in- 
fluenced the world, and to whom, in some measure, we all owe 
it that we are what we are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Julia WEDGWoOD. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY. 

(To THE Ep{TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Your comment does no more than justice to the quality 
of the speeches at this meeting, and no report I have seen gives 
any idea of the intense enthusiasm that prevailed, The fine 
sentence you quote from Mr. Morley’s speech had not the pur- 
port you attach to it, and certainly was so true and so vivid as 
to deserve reproduction. After referring to the unsettled con- 
dition of Europe, with its millions of men under arms and the 
perils and anxieties that would mark the next few years, the 
speaker proceeded :—“ You have often heard—it is a common- 
place of orators—how in high mountains there are sometimes 
masses of snow so delicately poised, that the guide warns the 








traveller not to raise his voice above a whisper, lest he should 
bring down the avalanche upon them. I confess I am dismayed 
when I think of the Angel of Peace threading her way through 
the perils of European politics, side by side with a loud and 
bitter railer like Lord Salisbury.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. H. A. H. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—May I correct a rather important mistake you make in an 
occasional note of this week’s Spectator? You speak of Mr. 
John Morley’s “growing admiration” for Burke. So far from 
this being the case is it, that Mr. Morley’s admiration is mani- 
festly a diminishing one. This can be proved by a comparison 
of his “ Edmund Burke: a Study,” published twelve years ago, 
and the “ Edmund Burke” which has just appeared in the 
“Men of Letters” series. I venture to think that a diminish- 
ing admiration for Burke is a higher recommendation of Mr. 
Morley as a Radical, than a growing admiration would be. 
There is some excuse for a young Liberal admiring Burke who 
has only considered his career in connection with the American 
Colonies, who has been brought up in the common Whig and 
Tory Burke culte, and enchanted by the beauty of Burke’s 
rhetoric, but, to my mind, there is some cause for astonishment 
at such admiration on the part of a mature and thoughtful 
Radical—the finder of his own way to the spirit of principles— 
who has noted the disastrous effect of Burke’s teaching upon 
the French Revolution, his childish bigotry towards Freethinkers 
(as in the case of Condorcet and others), and his constant 
eulogy of the oligarchic, tyrannical institutions of his time, 

May I say this furthermore, or is such a heresy beyond the 
proprieties of newspaper publication? The most successful, 
clever man in England is he who undertakes to defend the 
stupidity of the country. In this fact lies the whole secret of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s political success, and it is likewise the 
secret of Burke’s common popularity. I say ‘ common,” 
advisedly. Burke was the most unpopular man in England 
when he defended a just cause, as that of the American Colonies. 
His renown commenced when he joined and deliberately justified 
the average, prevalent stupidity of the country. He told 
Englishmen not to cast away their prejudices, but to cling to 
them because they are prejudices ; and worse than this, which I 
cannot quote from memory. He was immediately and for 
evermore placed in England’s highest niche of fame.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Paris, December 15th. Freperick A, Maxse. 

[We have not the means at hand of referring to Mr. Morley’s 
earlier essay on Burke, and our correspondent no doubt has. 
But so far as our memory serves us, we cannot acquiesce in 
the view that the earlier essay is so favourable to Burke on the 
whole as the later.—Ep. Spectator.) 





MR. GLADSTONE’S SCOTTISH ANCESTRY. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sim,—Your correspondent of last week gives Mr. Gladstone's 
Scottish origin on his father’s side. On his mother’s side, it 
is purely Highland. The Editor of the Celtic Magazine gives 
it as follows, and I have verified the statement by reference to 
the valuable genealogical tables of the Clan Mackenzie, recently 
published by Major Mackenzie, of Findon :— 

“Mr. Gladstone is descended on the mother’s side from the ancient 
Mackenzie of Kintail, through whom is introduced the blood of the 
Bruce, of the ancient Kings of Man, and of the Lords of the Isles and 
Earls of Ross...... Andrew Robertson, a Writer in and Provost and 
Sheriff-Substitute of Dingwall, married Anne Mackenzie, daughter 
of Colin Mackenzie, a Baillie of Dingwall, by his wife Mary, only 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, II. of Torridon.” 

Provost Robertson’s daughter, Anne, was Mr. Gladstone’s 
mother. 

I may add that the genealogical tables of the Clan Mackenzie 
further show that by the marriage of Kenneth na Cuire, X. of 
Kintail, with the Lady Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of the 
second Earl of Athol, the royal blood of the Plantagenets was 
brought into the family.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





THE VICTORIAN REFORM BILL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Siz,— Will you allow me to call the attention of such of your 

readers as take an interest in Victorian politics, to the present 
aspect of the Constitutional struggle in that colony P 

The Legislative Council has passed a Reform Bill, the chief 

points of which are that its own numbers are to be increased, 
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the franchise reduced, and the electoral districts multiplied. It 
has rejected three times over the proposal to incorporate the 
representation of minorities in the Bill, though the leaders 
of the Conservative party strongly supported this innovation. 
It has also twice rejected proposals to guard against dead-locks 
by concurrent dissolution of the two Houses, and by the so-called 
Norwegian system, under which in cases of dispute the two 
Houses are to sit and vote together. In a word, it has rejected 
precisely those reforms which the Times, on theauthority of Mr. 
Haddon, declared it would adopt. Statements will probably go 
home by this mail, in the summaries of Conservative papers, 
that a majority of the Council is prepared, in spite of its acts, 
to accept the Norwegian system. The only politician who has 
publicly avowed his belief in this, admitted to-day, in the 
Assembly, that he could not guarantee a majority on this 
subject in the Council, and was not prepared to bring in a 
Bill to test the point. 

In the Assembly, Mr. Berry’s Bill has passed its second read- 
ing by a large majority, but is not as popular as the Bill of 
last year, chiefly on account of the proposal to make the Second 
Chamber nominee, instead of elective. We are at variance with 
English feeling on this point, as also in our admiration for 
the plébiscite, which has already been naturalised among us 
for certain municipal matters, and is not found to produce any 
dangerous effects. I hope it is understood that under Mr. 
Berry’s Bill, the country is only to be appealed to when the two 
Houses cannot agree. Meanwhile, it should be clearly under- 
stood that though most Liberals prefer the plébiscite to the 
Norwegian scheme, we would almost certainly accept the latter, 
as a compromise. But it has never been offered, and, so far as 
we can judge, from the Council’s acts, would not be accepted.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Melbourne, November 30th. Cuar.es H. Pearson. 





THE FINE ART SOCIETY AND ITS CHARGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—In the last issue of the Spectator, your Art critic 
makes the following charges against the Fine-Art Society :— 
1. That the charge of 1s. for admission to Mr. Ruskin’s exhi- 
bition of the Prout and Hunt drawings is exorbitant, and 
shows a desire to make money out of Mr. Ruskin’s reputation, 
rather than to render it useful. 2. That it is inconsistent with 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching to price the catalogue so high. 3. That 
this injuriously affects artists and students. 

If the following explanations appear to you satisfactory, I 
trust that in fairness you will publish them in your next issue: 
—1. On the cover of the catalogue it is stated that “25 per cent. 
of the entrances to the exhibition will be divided amongst Art 
charities.” The remaining 75 per cent. will not suffice to pay 
the rent, insurances, and the expenses of advertising. 2. It 
was at my request that Mr. Ruskin placed the price of his 
* Notes” at 1s. 6d. It is the first time that I have heard that 
that sum was too much for 100 pages from his pen, especially 
when any proceeds that he obtains go in furtherance of his Art 
measures, 3. Art students and artists are always admitted 
free, on production of evidence that they are such. Over 250 
of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Notes” have already been given away to 
students, artists, and art critics. In conclusion, I may add 
that at the last exhibition held under Mr. Ruskin’s auspices, 
namely, that of his Turner drawings, the Society derived no 
pecuniary benefit whatever, either from the entrances or the 
sale of the “ Notes.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marcus B. Hvuisu, Managing Director. 

The Fine-Art Society, 148 New Bond Street, W. 

(Mr. Huish has not stated our views quite correctly. It was 
the combined price of 2s. 6d. for admission and catalogue that 
we considered too high for the very small exhibition referred to. 
We were not aware that any copies of the catalogue had been 
given away, and are very glad to find that it is so.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE “HUMANITY” CLASS IN GLASGOW. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectaror,’’) 
Sir,—Allow me to correct an error into which you have in- 
advertently fallen in your notice of Mr. Gladstone’s Rectorial 
address at Glasgow. You say Mr. Gladstone announced “ that 
of 590 students in Arts (or, as the Scotch call it, in the Humanity 
Classes), only 199 are independent of any avocation,” &c. 
Allow me toinform you that in Scotland the term “ Humanity ” 
denotes Latin only, and that the statistics quoted by Mr. Glad- 





stone referred exclusively to students in the Latin clagses, 
The curriculum of Arts in the Scottish Universities includes, 
besides Latin, the subjects of Greek, mathematics, natura} 
philosophy, logic, moral philosophy, and English literature, 
The total number of Arts students in the University of Glasgow 
during the present Session is 1,400.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The University, Glasgow, Dec.17th. Gzorcr G. Ramsay, 





POLITICIANS, FICTIONS, AND SOLDIERS’ FAOCTs, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Simr,—The following extracts from the Times of the 17th inst, 
form a curious and suggestive contrast. The leading article 
says :—‘ We declared war against Shere Ali, but we proclaimed 
at the same time that we had no quarrel with the people of 
Afghanistan, and...... we have no such quarrel now.” 
Says the correspondent at Kohat, “He,” General Tytler, 
“burnt twelve large villages, stored with grain. The enemy 
suffered severely, leaving large numbers dead.” It must be 
remembered that by burning villages and destroying grain, we 
cause innumerable helpless women and children to perish,— 
quite a different matter from killing men in a fair fight; but 
the whole fact is a curious commentary on the policy of a 
Government which aimed at securing, by such singular means, 
a “ friendly” Afghanistan. When such is the practical work- 
ing of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, is it astonishing that he felt 
no disgust at the Bulgarian atrocities by the Turks ?—for “# 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER OF THE “ Times,” 





A HARD CASE. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ K. J. V.,” notices a point which, 
in the present stage of the Ritualist controversy, is not without 
interest. Mr. Rodwell complains that on his simplifying the 
ritual at his church, St. Ethelburga, his large congregation of 
City men deserted him en masse, for a while leaving his church 
without a single worshipper. Alongside of this statement, we 
may read a remonstrance lately addressed by the Bishop of 
London to Mr. Pelham Dale, who, on being ordered by the Law 
Courts to desist from a certain manner of celebrating the Com- 
munion Office, has for the last sixteen months desisted from 
celebrating it at all. I can remember a similar cessation of 
what Ritualists hold to be the most important act of Christian 
worship, at St. Alban’s, when on one occasion, and for a short 
time, the law got the better of the clergy; the same thing also 
happened at Mr. Ridsdale’s church at Folkestone, during his 
legal troubles. An outsider may be tempted to smile at what 
appears the almost childish attitude of those who, if debarrea 
from celebrating divine service after a certain manner, refuse 
to celebrate it altogether; but the question remains whether 
our terribly spoilt child, the Ritualist clergyman, ought to be 
allowed to claim quite so much freedom with impunity. You, 
Sir, have lately been fair, almost generous, to the party; but 
are you disposed to admit, not only that the Ritualist con- 
science is too sensitive and delicate an organ to be legally 
coerced, when it interprets the rubric touching the dress of the 
ministers of the Establishment in a different manner to those 
in authority, but also that it may absolve itself from following 
such very plain directions as that of at least reading the first 
part of the Communion Service every Sunday, if this sensi- 
tiveness as to dress is likely to be hurt by such obedience ? 

We believed that Ritualists considered all ritual accessories 
as non-essential, important, if you please, but not necessary; 
if, however, a congregation ceases to worship, and a minister 
ceases to give a congregation the means of worshipping, rather 
than omit ritual details, they must indeed be assuming vast 
importance in the Ritualist mind. The case of St. Raphael’s, 
Bristol, is not so very different to the above as “K. J. V.” 
seems to suppose. This church has rather unfairly been 
described by Ritualists as “closed by a Bishop.” It is no more 
closed by a Bishop than it is closed by Mr. Ward, the incum- 
bent, himself. The Bishop merely directs Mr. Ward to conduct 
the service after the manner which he, the Bishop, con- 
scientiously believes to be lawful. Mr. Ward practically 
answers,—Rather than not conduct it as J believe to be lawful, 
I will not conduct any service at all. If the Bishop tyrannises 
over Mr. Ward’s conscience, it is no more than Mr. Ward would 
do over the Bishop’s conscience, if he managed by a legal loophole 
to evade his directions, and performed a service which the 
Bishop would consider illegal. If Mr. Ward is responsible for 
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eae on in his church, the Bishop is equally responsible 


for what goes on in his diocese. 1 should describe the closing 
of the church as a result of the clashing of two over-sensitive 
consciences ; yet I think Mr. Ward might reasonably hope 
to be spared the bitterest _depths of remorse if, in this 
instance, he disregarded his painfully tender regard for 
his own interpretation of the letter of a rubric, and 
throwing all the responsibility on his Bishop, merely obeyed 
him. To keep a church closed rather than obey a Bishop whom 
you have sworn to obey, seems rather exaggerated Quixotism. 
As another instance of the growing importance which externals 
seem to be acquiring in the eyes of Ritualists, I may mention 
the reason given by Mr. Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, for re- 
fusing to remove a picture of the Blessed Virgin from that 
church, at his Bishop’s command. He feared, if I remember 
rightly, that his people’s faith in the Incarnation (the central 
doctrine of Christianity) would not survive the shock of such a 
removal !—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 8. 
POETRY. 
a s 
CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Pa. winter roses, the white ghosts 
Of our June roses, 
Last beauty that the Old Year boasts, 
Ere his reign closes! 


I gather you, as farewell gift 
From partiug lover, 

For ere you fade, his moments swift 
Will all be over. 


Kind ghosts ye are, that trouble not, 
Nor fright, nor sadden, 

But wake fond memories half-forgot, 
And thoughts that gladden. 


O changeless Past! I would the year 
Left of lost hours 

No ghosts that brought more shame or fear, 
Than these white flowers ! R. I. O. 








BOOKS. 


——i 
MR. ARNOLD’S SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH.* 


Mr. Arnotp has executed a delicate rather than a difficult task 
with his usual grace and insight. But we wish he had added 
to his very admirable preface something more calculated to teach 
the students of Wordsworth in detail where Wordsworth’s force 
really lies, and where his weakness lies, instead of restricting 
himself chiefly to an attempt to appreciate Wordsworth’s place 
among the poets of Europe. No doubt, what he does say about 
the force with which Wordsworth deals with life,—the volume 
of living power which he threw into his finest poems,—is 
perfectly true, and touches the very heart of Wordsworth’s 
genius. But then, though a fine and just point of departure, 
it is very insufficient as a guide to the student of Wordsworth. 
One needs to hear in what directions Wordsworth deals with 
life most powerfully, where he seems almost to lose his hold on 
it, where to retain it with a somewhat uncertain grasp. Nothing 
can be finer and truer than the following remarks, but we 
cannot help wishing that Mr. Arnold had followed them out 
into more detail of criticism :— 

5 Wordsworth owed much to Burns, and a style of perfect plain- 
ness, relying for effect solely on the weight and force of that which 
with entire fidellity it utters, Burns could show him :- 

“ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to Jearn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stain'd his name.” 
Every one will be conscious of a likeness here to Wordsworth ; and if 
Wordsworth did great things with this nobly plain manner, we must 
remember, what indeed he himself would always have been forward 
to acknowledge, that Burns used it before him. Still Wordsworth’s 
use of it has something unique and unmatchable. Nature herself 
seems, I say, to take the pen out of his hand, and to write for him 
with her own bare, sheer, penetrating power. This arises from two 
causes : from the profound sincereness with which Wordsworth feels 
his subject, and also from the profoundly sincere and natural char- 
acter of his subject itself. He can and will treat such a subject with 





* Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and edited by 7 London : 
Maciek On an ed by Matthew Arnold. London; 


nothing but the most plain, first-hand, almost austere naturalness. 
His expression may often be called bald, as for instance, in the poem 
of Resolution and Independence ; but it is bald as the bare mountain- 
tops are bald, with a baldness which is full of grandeur. Wherever 
we meet with the successful balance, in Wordsworth, of profound 
truth of subject with profound truth of execution, he is unique. His 
best poems are those which most perfectly exhibit this balance. I 
have a warm admiration for Laodameia and for the great Ode ; but 
if I am to tell the very truth, I find Laodameia not wholly free from 
something artificial, and the great Ode not wholly free from some- 
thing declamatory. If I had to pick out poems of a kind most per- 
fectly to show Wordsworth’s unique power, I should rather choose 
poems such as Michael, The Fountain, The Highland Reaper. And 
poems with the peculiar and unique beauty which distinguishes 
these, Wordsworth produced in considerable number ; besides very 
many other poems of which the worth, althongh not so rare as the 
worth of these, is still exceedingly high.” 
We should have said that Wordsworth touches his highest point 
not only in the reflective poems here indicated, but in those also 
in which the force of maternal passion is, as Mr. Arnold so 
finely says, delineated, as it were, by Nature herself, taking the 
pen out of Wordsworth’s hand, and graving the lines “with 
her own bare, sheer, penetrating power.” We cannot help 
keenly regretting that Mr. Arnold has omitted from this class 
of poems one which we should deem of the very highest merit, 
the poem beginning, “ Her eyes are wild, her head is bare.” 
This, with “The Affliction of Margaret” and “The Complaint 
of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” which Mr. Arnold has not 
forgotten to include, makes up a triad of a very rare kind of 
poetry, in which the otherwise matchless simplicity of Burns is 
even surpassed, but surpassed only because the passion which 
breathes through it is even more exalted and more profound. 
We wonder the more at Mr. Arnold’s omission of this noble 
poem, because it is one to which Coleridge, in the Biographia 
Literaria, very early drew attention, as amongst the most 
striking of Wordsworth’s poems. The marvellous power with 
which the mother’s madness is transfigured into a strain of 
exalted joy, seems to us amongst the finest things in English 
literature :— 
“ A fire was once within my brain, 

And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 

And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 

Hung at my breast, and pulled at me. 

But then there came a sight of joy, 

It came at once to do me good ; 

I waked and saw my little boy, 

My little boy of flesh and blood. 

Oh, joy for me that sight to see, 

For he was here, and only he ! 

Suck, little babe, oh, suck again ! 

It cools my blood, it cools my brain ; 

Thy lips, I feel them, baby, they 

Draw from my heart the pain away. 

Oh, press me with thy little hand ; 

It loosens something at my chest ; 

About that tight and deadly band 

I feel thy little fingers prest. 

The breeze, I see, is in the tree, 

It comes to cool my babe and me.”’ 
These are but two of the finest verses in a poem which haunts 
the imagination only as poetry of the highest power ever can 
haunt it, and we regret that Mr. Arnold has left out any one of 
this noble triad of which it is certainly not the least impressive. 
And we rather regret, also, that he has classed even the two of 
this kind that he has included, “The Affliction of Margaret” 
and “The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” in the 
class of narrative poems. In a very true sense, they may be 
culled akin to the dramatic, and do not seem to us properly to 
belong to the same type with “ Michael,” or“ Hart-leap Well,” or 
“ Simon Lee,” or the story of “ Margaret” in “'The Excursion,” 
or “ The Brothers.” Yet another poem, that does belong to that 
class more nearly than to any other, Mr. Arnold has also, to our 
great regret, omitted,—we mean “The Thorn,”—the poem de- 
scribed so characteristically by Lord Jeffrey, as one in which a 
woman in a red cloak goes up to the top of a hill to say, “ Oh, 
Misery !” and then comes down again. To our minds, “The 
Thorn” should never be omitted from any selection intended to 
exhibit the chief characteristics of Wordsworth. No doubt, it is 
of a kind to provoke the Philistines to ridicule, as it did pro- 
voke Lord Jeffrey; but so are many of the poems which Mr. 
Arnold has quite rightly insisted on including. For our own parts, 
“The Thorn” seems to us far more strongly stamped with 
Wordsworth’s characteristic power than Sir Francis Doyle’s 
favourite, “The Brothers,” which Mr. Arnold takes. And 
it is surely less open to the charge of affected simplicity, 
of simplesse, than the “Anecdote for Fathers,” and 





‘ Alice Fell,” or “The Pet Lamb.” “The Thorn” is full of 
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Wordsworth’s peculiar passion,—his sympathy with the “ pangs, 
the eternal pangs,” by which “the generations are prepared,” — 
and it also contains some of the finest of his descriptions of 
those bare and rugged scenes into the characteristic effects of 
which he had the profoundest insight. The exquisite beauty of 
moorland mosses has never’ been described with more force, 
and we might almost say, more sympathy, than in these 
singular and vivid verses :— 
‘* And close beside this aged Thorn 

There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss 

Just -half a foot in height. 

All lovely colours there you see, 

All colours that were ever seen ; 

And mossy network, too, is there, 

As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been ; 

And cups the darlings of the eye, 

So deep is their vermilion dye. 

Ah me! what lovely tints are there 

Of olive-green and scarlet bright, 

In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 

Green, red, and pearly white. 

This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss 

Which by the Thorn you see, 

So fresh in all its beanteous dyes, 

Is like an infant’s grave in size, 

As like as like can be: 

But never, never, anywhere, 

An infant’s grave was half so fair!” 


Indeed, these lines, and those from which they are taken, 
contain something of the essence of Wordsworth which none 
others of his poems embody so fully,—his power of clothing the 
most common and poignant forms of human misery with 
organic life as hardy, as bright, as beautiful as the mosses in 
which the infant’s grave was smothered ; and this without dis- 
guising the misery,—nay, because he is making you feel the 
depth and intensity of it. Wordsworth always deepens your 
respect for the life which is capable of such pangs as he 
delineates. 

These are the two omissions of which we are most inclined to 
complain. But there are others which we regret. Mr. Arnold 
has not, we think, plucked by any means the most characteristic 
and impressive of Wordsworth’s three “ Daisies,’—certainly 
not that one which is most identified by all genuine devotees of 
Wordsworth with lines that came from his very heart of hearts. 
And the one which he has chosen he has given us in a form 
which to us is unfamiliar, and inferior to that to which we 
ure accustomed. In the last edition of Wordsworth’s poems 
published during his lifetime,—the edition of 1849,—it is 
given in the form which we here place side by side with the one 
adopted by Mr. Arnold :— 

Epition or 1849. 
“Bright flower, whose home is 
everywhere, everywhere ! 
Bold in maternal Nature’s care, | A Pilgrim bold in Nature’s care, 
And all the long years through} And oft, the long year through, 
the heir the heir , 
Of joy or sorrow, Of joy or sorrow, 

Methinks that there abides in thee | Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some c@neord with humanity, Some concord with humanity, 


Given to no other flower I see Given to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough. The forest thorough ! 


Mr. ARNOLD’s VERSION. 
“Bright flower, whose home is 


Is it that man is soon deprest ? And wherefore? Man is soon 
A thoughtless Thing, who, once|  deprest; { unblest, 
unblest, A thoughtless Thing! who, once 
Does little on his memory rest, Does little on his memory rest, 
Or on his reason ; Or on his reason; 
And Thou would’st teach him how| But Thou would’st teach him how 
to find | to find 
A shelter under every wind, A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind; A hope for times that are unkind 
And every season ? And every season.” 


Thou wander’st the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek, yielding to the occasion’s call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling.” 


It seems to us that Mr. Afhold’s version, as it stands in this little 
volume, for which we do not know his authority, has an un- 
finished air; and that the form of the second verse is inferior, 
as being more didactic, and less avowedly fanciful than that 
which Wordsworth, in the latest edition of his poems, gave it. 


the “ Daisy” of 1803. The lines in which Wordsworth 
nises— 


Tecog. 
“The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds, 
A wisdom suited to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.”’ 
have become now one of the classical passages of Eng. 
lish literature. Again, we regret the absence of that ait 
ant and most characteristic poem to the girl who had 
ascended Helvellyn; the exquisite poem on the “Green 
Linnet,” and that bright one upon the “Mountain Echo” 
which answers “to the shouting cuckoo, giving to her sound 
for sound.” We much grudge Mr. Arnold’s oblivion of this 
last still, small, Wordsworthian voice. Of course, however, there 
must be differences of taste on such subjects as these. And, 
barring a sonnet or two, there are only two pieces which 
Mr. Arnold has included which we should wish to see away. 
and they are both contained in the lyrical division. The piece 
beginning “The Cock is Crowing” always seemed to us ap 
attempt of Wordsworth’s to express a mood of lighter gaiety 
than any he could really. fit his mind to, and to be a sad failure 
in consequence; while the verses intended to express the pro- 
found despair with which he wakened from his illusion that 
Lucy could never feel the touch of earthly years, to find her 
in the unfeeling ground,— 
“ Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks ated stones and trees,” 





certainly strikes a very false note. If it were only that 
unlucky word ‘diurnal,’—and it is more than that, it is the 
baldnésé of the whole couplet in which it occurs,—the note 
of despair would ring dead, instead of living. The sonnets 
selected do not, we think, include all those which touch Words. 
worth’s highest point, and do include one or two of the second 
or even a lower rank, as, for instance, the comically bad and prosy 
sonnet to “that worthy, short-lived youth” who left Words. 
worth a competence, But how was it that Mr. Arnold could 
overlook that most pathetic -sonnet beginning, “ Surprised by 
joy, impatient as the wind,”—certainly one of the very finest 
sonnets in the language ? 

But we have done with our grumbling. We quarrel with the 
speeks of dust here and there, when the real feeling which the 
whole volume produces, is one of all but unalloyed pleasure and 
gratitude. Noone who could not learn to love Wordsworth from 
this volume, could learn to love him at all. Here are at least 
all the materials for thoroughly understanding, enjoying, and 
admiring him, with only a very little which the Philistines might 
turn to account in his disfavour. ‘There is not a division 
in the classification into which Mr. Arnold has divided the 
poems where a great bulk of true poetry is not to be found, 
though the first division, perhaps, is less likely to attract minds 
alien to Wordsworth than any other. We could have wished, 
indeed, as we have said, to have had a new class, “ Poems akin 
to the dramatic,” and we would rather have classed the “ Leech- 
gatherer ” with the elegiac than the narrative poems. But these 
are small criticisms. What is of more importance is that Mr. 
Arnold has arranged his selections with such fine feeling, that the 
sequence itself adds to the enjoyment of therh. “The Brothers,” 
“Michael,” and “ Margaret,’ for instance, blend together in 
as fine a harmony, as “We are Seven” with “Lucy Gray;” 
while “ The Cuckoo” and “ The Skylark,” lead up to the well- 
known lines, ‘“ She was a phantom of delight,” so as to give 
them quite a new force and meaning. Again, “The Solitary 
Reaper,”—perhaps the most perfect poem Wordsworth ever 
wrote,—strikes just the note we need before reading the two 
pathetic and powerful poems written at the grave of Burns. 
In fine, Mr. Arnold has done much to popularise a poet who, 
though he may never be in the largest sense popular, will 
always wield over those whom he finds at all, a far more potent 
and more inspiring influence, than the most popular of the 
world’s poets wields over the most susceptible of his devotees. 





PICTURESQUE EUROPE. * 

THE more we study the five superb volumes in which Messrs. 
Cassell have collected a rich and varied series of pen-and-pencil 
illustrations of the picturesque scenery and buildings of Europe, 
the more are we impressed with the high quality of the literary 
as well as of the artistic contents of the whole work. A single 
volume, indeed, of the set constitutes a charming and valuable 
gift, possessing, as each of these volumes does possess, a sort of 








But we should greatly have preferred the “ Daisy” of 1802 to 





* Picturesque Europe. 5 vols. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 1876 to 1879. 
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completeness of its own. For the subjects and countries 

sélected for illustration in each part of the work have a kind of 

representative character. If we are taken by the editor rather 
abruptly from the mountain snows of Switzerland to the sunny 
waters of the Bosphorus, if on descending the High Alps we 
find ourselves almost at once in Spain, and if directly we leave 
Corinth we land at Amsterdam, there is a good deal to be said 
in justification of the erratic course of our guide. For each 
reader of the work, or any one fortunate enough to own 
even a single part, cannot fail to find some chapters to 
his taste. Here he may choose amongst mountains, 
waterfalls, lakes, rivers, or seas, forests or desert plains, 

dens and palaces, or market-places and the quiet 
eorners of old-world towns. Churches, monasteries and towers, 
balconies, gateways, and carved house-fronts,—every kind of 
constituent, natural or artificial, of the picturesque, may be dis- 
covered amongst the hundreds of illustrations which adorn each 
of the volumes before us. 

The general features of the work may now be rapidly sketched, 
before we proceed to cite a few examples of the manner in which 
the details have been carried out. Of the five volumes entitled 
Picturesque Europe, two are assigned to the British Isles and 
three to the Continent. Each volume is adorned with thirteen 
highly-finished steel plates and nearly two hundred woodcuts. 
The subjects selected for illustration are almost always typical 
examples, though there are many instances in which the fresh- 
ness and originality of the treatment and design are apparent. 
The artists and the engravers have done all their work so well, 
that it is difficult to select for particular praise any ingividual 
specimens of their successful skill; but we shall take an oppor- 
tunity presently, when noticing the contents of each volume, to 
point out a few of the choicest bits of work which they contain. 
The letterpress, which might be thought, at first sight, to have 
been introduced merely for the purpose of separating the numer- 
ous woodcuts from one another, possesses the double merit, so 
unusual in boudoir and drawing-room books, of being at once 
accurate and attractive. Amidst the descriptions of scenery 
and of buildings, there are set brief historical narratives, full of 
human interest, fragments of geological science or of engineering 
art, and scraps of humorous observation, as where a traveller 
is represented as making the ascent of a mountain, accompanied 
by a beggar and a good temper, and losing one of his companions 
before reaching the summit. 

Looking a little more carefully into the individual sections of 
this beautiful book, we will begin with the first volume, the con- 
tents of which may be arranged in seven groups. Of these 
groups, one includes three essays, “ Windsor,” “Eton,” and 
“the Scenery of the Thames.” Among the illustrations here 
given, there are several of peculiar excellence. Especially may 
be noted a view of Windsor Castle from the Home Park, its 
picturesque walls and towers outlined against a quiet breadth 
of moonlit sky, its base swathed in a translucent mist, in which 
may scarcely be discerned the tops of a few trees. There is 
here neither exaggeration of light and shade, nor any slurring 
of such details as would be visible under the particular con- 
ditions portrayed. “The Slopes” is a good example of the 
subordination of rich details of foliage to the general effect of 
the scene. “The Conqueror’s Oak,” the glimpse of “ Virginia 
Water,” and the “ Cedar Walk,” are all successful as pictures 
or sketches, and are all well rendered by the wood-engraver’s 
art. Equally to be commended for excellence of design 

and execution are a “ View from the Shot Tower,” the 
“Victoria Tower from *Lambeth,” and Birket Foster’s “ Rich- 
mond Hill.’ The chapters or essays in this first volume, which 
introduce the reader to some of the beauties of Ireland, of the 
Land’s End, and of Edinburgh, hardly call for special notice at 
our hands, although the illustrations are meritorious, notably 
those of the “Tore Cascade,” “ Bottallack,” and the “Spindle 
Rock.” (p. 165.) The views of our’ English abbeys and 
churches include careful drawings of the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor at Westminster, and of St. Alban at St. Alban’s; 
Glastonbury, Tintern, and Whitby are also well illustrated. Two 
chapters on the “Scenery of the South Coast” include a clever 
drawing of Shakespeare’s Cliff, a view in the Howard Chapel 
in Arundel Church, and a rather disappointing and inadequate 
sketch of Corfe Castle. The steel plate representing the rocks’ 
about Kynance Cove in Cornwall is unsatisfactory; the rocks are 
not made of the right stuff, nor are they shown as they have been 
water-carved and storm-beaten into their actual, existing forms. 
Compare, or rather contrast, with this unreal and even false pic- 


ture of Kynance the splendid, calm strength of the drawing of 
“ Llyn Idwal,” by E. M. Wimperis, which will be found in the same 
volume, in the chapter on North Wales. Nor must the “ Shep- 
herd’s Crag,” on the Llugwy, and the “Stream from Llyn 
Idwal,” be forgotten. One of the best chapters in this volume 
takes us into the “ Dales of Derbyshire.” What could be more 
delicious or more fresh than the water in Dovedale ? (p. 108.) 
The Peak Cavern here loses nothing of its truth and nothing of 
its mystery ; in the drawing (p. 116) the well known rope-walk 
at its mouth helps the effect, and does not mar, like so many 
human intrusions, the natural beauty of the scene. The late 
John Chase’s representation of “ Haddon Hall Terrace” is, 
however, an unusually poor example of the kind of album-art 
which he so long and so laboriously practised. Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon furnish ample materials for an interesting 
chapter, and good use of them has been made in these pages. 
Warwick Castle is well shown, the tall, straight-stemmed trees 
that flourish about keeps and towers are here lovingly por- 
trayed. And so are the Elizabethan half-timbered houses at 
Stratford and Warwick. How and what shall we restore? is a 
question at once suggested by the views given of Shakespeare's 
house, before and after it had been submitted to the familiar but 
dangerous process of renovation, restoration, or reconstruction, 
call it what we may. 

Let us now look, however hastily and imperfectly, at the 
second volume, which contains, like the first, many delightful 
drawings and pleasant essays. Note the “Old English Homes 
aid Houses,” at Kenilworth, Bristol, Glastonbury; visit the 
Border counties, with their castles, watch-towers, and strong 
places; sojourn in the cathedral cities, and study bits from 
Gloucester, the wonderful tomb and its belongings of Edward 
the Black Prince at Canterbury, the gates of York, the towers 
of Durham, the spire of Salisbury, the town-hall of Exeter, and 
the Jews-house archway at Lincoln. Glance at Clare Island, 
Clew Bay, and the Giant’s Causeway. Do not forget the Bass 
Rock of Birket Foster, the picturesque street in Dartmouth, 
the view of Ruskin’s hideous house, with its lovely surroundings, 
at Brantwood, Coniston, the Falls of the Hespte by J. B. Smith, 
nor the “ Iron-bound Coast,” by Whymper. 

Volume three takes us to the Continent. We stay to admire 
the quaint mill at St. Servan, and some of the characteristic 
features of Vitré and St. Malo. Leaving Normandy and Brit- 
tany, we find ourselves amongst the Italian Lakes, charmed 
beyond measure by such lovely and original sketches as that of 
a “Street in Varenna.” What strange combination is here, in 
this narrow strip of woodcut! Mountain and lake in the dis- 
tance, boats on the shore, houses well-nigh touching on right 
and left, balconies, and roofs, and chimneys, with fruits of 
melon and leaves of fig relieved against wall or sky. We travel 
along the Cornice Road, and look over the palms of Ventimiglia 
to the mountains beyond. Venice detains us, with its canals, 
its churches, and its palaces; we linger awhile under the Arch 
of Titus, at Rome; we lose ourselves at Franchard, in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, &c.; we stop in our voyage on the 
Rhine, to admire once again that unique Castle of Pfalz. 

In the fourth volume of Picturesque Europe, we™are led 
hither and thither, from north to south and from west to east, 
with no leisure for reflection, but with abundance of beautiful 
scenes to admire. What could yield more pleasant pictures 
than the sunlit town of Royat, the picturesque corners from 
Riom, the porch of Embrun Cathedral, and the other sketches 
from Auvergne and Dauphiné which the Rev. T. G. Bonney so 
ably and agreeably annotates, in his well-written chapter on this 
interesting part of France. “Old German Towns” next en- 
gage our attention, but here there are two illustrations only 
to which high praise can be given; they are both by Harry 
Fenn, an artist of extraordinary versatility, originality, 
and power, and one to whom this whole work of Picturesque 
Europe is largely indebted. Both of the drawings in question 
represent streets in Nuremberg, and one of them (p. 45) is 
especially masterly in treatment, and at the same time repre- 
sents a most interesting house in that city, with part of one of the 
wall-towers, now, alas! quite needlessly doomed to destruction. 
From Nuremberg we travel to Naples, still having for our artist 
guide the same draughtsman, for Mr. Fenn seems quite as much 
at home at Ischia and at Naples as in Germany. Look at his 
“ Side Street in Naples” (p. 51), “ Grotto of Posilipo” (p. 52), 
“Cone of Vesuvius ” (p. 56), “ Sorrento” (p. 63), and his series 
of views in and about Capri. Leaving Naples, we arrive in 
Norway, to find ourselves shortly afterwards in Spain, and 
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then on the Lake of Geneva. Then we return to France, but 
before long we are carried back to Italy. Again the initials 
“H. F.” tell us to whom we owe such exquisite drawings as 
those here presented to us, like that of the “ Certosa”’ at Pavia 
(p. 145), the overhead gallery connecting the Uffizi and 
Pitti palaces at Florence, Dante’s house (p. 152), the 
pine forest at Ravenna (p. 164), the street in Verona 
(p. 166), and last of all and above all, that prospect of 
the Alps seen from amongst the weird, gargoyled, and angel- 
surmounted pinnacles of Milan Cathedral. We do not like to 
alloy our hearty commendation of Mr. H. Fenn’s artistic 
work by a single trace of blame, but does the latter of the two 
Bolognese leaning towers lean quite so much from the perpen- 
dicular, Mr. Fenn? If your drawing is correct, Mr. Bonney’s 
text is wrong, and our recollection of the building is also quite 
at fault. We will remain at our next resting-place no longer 
than is necessary to admire “The Paternosters, off Sark,” a full- 
page woodcut (p. 183) of remarkable brilliancy; we will, too, 
pass by the waterfalls and mountains of Norway, that we may, 
spend a few moments at Cordova (pp. 217, 220), and at Seville 
(pp. 224, 228), whence the artist who has enriched these pages 
so often before has drawn fresh inspiration for his pencil. 
A glance at the “Port of Messina” (p. 253)—for we are in 
Italy once more—tells us that the same skilful hand has been 
at work here a, as in the view of “ Etna, from the Theatre at 
Taormina ” (p. 257), the “ Great Chestnut Trees” (p. 260), and 
the fantastic rocks called the “ Ear of Dionysius,” at Syracuse. 
(p. 264.) 

We must not linger long over the fifth and last volume of this 
series, although its contents are as varied, and as pleasant as 
any of the others. We visit in succession Sweden and Tirol, 
Gibraltar and Dresden, Schaffhausen and Constantinople, 
Belgium and the High Alps, Granada, Russia, the Jura, 
Athens, Holland, and the Danube. Many of the illustrations are 
bold in the extreme, but the artists have surmounted the diffi- 
culties of their tasks with great skill and power. For ex- 
amples of such success, see Harry Fenn’s Gibraltar views, on 
pp. 41 and 44, his “ Catalan Bay” (p. 47), and his “ North 
Front of Gibraltar (p. 49); for exquisite workmanship in iron, 
stone, and wood, exquisitely rendered, see the “ Chimney- 
piece,” and the “Quintin Matsys’ Fountain” at Antwerp 
(pp. 116 and 117), the balcony at Ghent (p. 120), and the lovely 
cloister, rich with oleander and orange-trees, at Tongres, 
Belgium. Most of these drawings are by E. Whymper. There 
are three illustrations in the chapter on “ Granada and the East 
Coast of Spain,’ which make us regret that the artist who drew 
them denies to the picture-loving public the opportunity of 
seeing even a selection from the thousands of water-colour 
sketches and drawings, made on the spot, which he has taken. 
Mr. H. Fenn’s portfolios, known to a few intimate friends for 
their richness in naive, impressive, and thoughtful work, should 
be more widely appreciated. Good as are the woodcuts of the 
“ Gate of the Mosque in the Alhambra,” “The Entrance to the 
Hall of Ambassadors,” “The Vermilion Towers,” we want to 
have thegchance of admiring the original studies from which 
these wood engravings were made. Lack of space forbids us to 
say more about this sumptuous work, a marvel of cheapness in 
price, as well as of excellence in execution. 


A CHILD’S BOOK.* 


Tus is one of the prettiest books for children we have ever seen. 
If it be good for young eyes and minds to become early 
acquainted with grace and beauty of form, as Plato and divers 
other profound philosophers have taught, a supply of artistic 
story-books must perforce be an important element in nursery 
education. And let no vain scoffer observe that children of an 
age suited to such tales as these are utterly insensible to artistic 
merit. The present writer only the other day observed 
two small critics turn over Miss Greenaway’s dainty draw- 
ings with an air of intense gratification, and a running 
commentary which he sincerely wishes he could remember. 
Having finished with Miss Greenaway, they proceeded, with that 
strict impartiality which distinguishes the born critic, to devote 
themselves to an old, battered, and exceedingly hideous picture- 
book,come down to them from pre-artistic days. They went on just 
as happy as before, till at last a certain page was reached whereon 
stood the likeness of a naughty girl, who by a righteous retribution 
for some heinous offence had become as black as printer’ s ink 


* Under the Window. By Kate Greenaway. Engraved and printed by Edmund 
Evans. London: George Routledge and Sons. 








could make her. “We never look at that stehin the lesser 
student solemnly remarked, peeping all the time between the 
leaves,—“ it is too horrible!” And it was horrible, most horrible, 
Our theory stood confirmed,—these children were not insensible 
to art, but their ssthetic education had been neglected! gix 
months of Miss Greenaway will doubtless reform all this, and 
wean them from their taste for pre-Raphaelite drawing. 

Miss Greenaway describes her book as ‘ pictures and rhymes 
for children.” Both children and “big people” must be de. 
lighted with the pictures, but we doubt if either one or the 
other will greatly care for the rhymes. The best that can be 
said of them is, that they are not wantiug in a certain “go” 
and ring (“Teutonic lilt,” the high-art writers call it) which 
makes them easy to read aloud,—an important matter, in collec. 
tions of this kind. Some of them are parodies, a sort of fun 
children do not care for; and those which have any poetry 
about them are, for the most part, spoiled for grown-up readers 
by the strong admixture of nonsense-verse which children are 
supposed to like. Perhaps the prettiest are these, under the 
picture of a sweet little chap, in a huge straw-hat and a white 
frill, gazing pensively into the sky, with his hands in his 
pockets :— 

“Tt was Tommy who said, 
‘The sweet spring-time is come; 
I see the birds flit, 
And I hear the bees hum. 
Oho! Mister Lark 
Up aloft in the sky, 
Now, which is the happiest,— 
Is it you, sir, or I?” 
We think the author would do better to follow Mr. Caldecott’s 
example, and choose some of the famous nursery legends for 
illustration. We should like to see Grimm’s glorious collection 
with designs by her hand. Why should we not have an édition 
de luwe of Grimm,—a grown-up people’s Grimm, with a full 
and accurate translation, which we have never had yet, and 
a store of first-rate pictures? Cruikshank’s illustrations of 
Grimm will never be surpassed, it is true, but they are 
few where many are needed. We have numbers of fine 
editions of the Arabian Nights ; why should not the great Western 
stories be as popular as their Eastern brethren? They are of 
at least. equal value, from a scientific point of view, and they 
are delightful reading. We should like to see Miss Greenaway’s 
idea of Brother Lustig trying to raise the dead, or of the hero 
who travelled to learn what shivering meant at the moment 
when he at last makes that interesting discovery. She 
has the right Fee-faw-fum notion of goblins and witches, 
both in terrible and frolicsome aspect. The witch with 
elf-locks and broom-stick, hovering in mid-air, is a fine, un- 
conventional rendering of these dread creatures of the middle- 
ages,—a trifle too frightful, perhaps, for very small children. 
She is no decrepit hag, but a creature lithe and vigorous, more 
than commonly tall, swarthy, and sinewy, with a jagged beard, 
like the weird sisters of the barren he ath, and an awful lost 
look in her face. There are the usual “ properties” of newts 
and toads, wolves, cats, and owls, and a couple of blasted 
trees. The old man running away with Billy is another 
good example of this style. Billy must have been very 
naughty, to merit such a fate, but his captor (though obviously 
a stern old gentleman) has nothing fiendish about him. 
He is evidently acting from a strict sense of elfin duty, 
and is carrying Billy (or rather Wilhelm, for he is an 
unmistakably German goblin, own brother, we should say, 
to Rumpelstiltzchen, running from a most characteristically 
German town) to a fairy reformatory, where that self-willed 
young gentleman will undergo a course of severe, but well- 
deserved punishment. When he has given convincing proofs of 
repentance to the goblin governors, he will awake one morning 
to the sound of the fine bell of that beautiful cathedral by which 
he lives, and find himself back in his own little bed, a sadder 
and a wiser boy. Of the mischievous elf, we have a fine speci- 
men, in “the notable sinner,” who “stole cabbages daily, for 
breakfast and dinner.” There is a delightful look of triumphant 
roguery in his eye, but we hope he will do something handsome 
for the farmer,—say, thresh out his corn with “shadowy 
flail” next harvest, or discover to him a sack of gold pieces 
under the barn-door. It is not fair to harass the agricultural 
interest in these bad times without compensation. And while 
we are upon the subject of agriculture, will Miss Greenaway 
permit us to observe that her cabbages are not a bit like real 
cabbages, and that though possessed of some experience in 
stock, we never yet saw a cow in the least resembling the 
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animal depicted at the foot of this page? Indeed, throughout 
the book, the children are greatly superior to the landscape and 
animals. Both the latter have a wooden look about them, and 
the animals are often terribly out of drawing. 

The designs, on the other hand, of the landscape are remark- 
ably good, as a rule. The fine stretch of open down, which makes 
one long to join those children in their run, the trim ricks and 
farm-houses, and the neat little school, with its tidy oak paling 
and gay hollyhocks, in “ School is Over,” form a charmingly 
English setting to that charmingly English picture. The 
village street, in “ You are Going Out to Tea To-day,” is also 
pretty; but best of all is the old-fashioned garden, where “ that 
dear little maid”’ Phillis is treating Belinda with plum-cake 
and strawberries to her tea. This is, we think, the gem of 
the gallery. The huge yew hedges, and the cottage, with its carved 

rch, lattice-windows, gay creepers, and flower-beds, harmonise 
perfectly with the charming little women in the foreground. 
There is just enough exaggeration in the still-life to suit a child’s 
fancy. Take, for instance the apple-tree, in front of the window 
from which Miss Greenaway must have been peeping. The 
monstrous bloom upon the boughs is in itself suggestive of “a 
better land,” where strawberries are larger, cakes plummier and 
sweeter, and children prettier and more engaging, if possible, than 
in this work-a-day world. Phillis is in a fascinating mob-cap anda 
graceful flounced frock of her grandmother's day, with the loveliest 
bluesash and ribbons, which become her yellow hairand busy little 
face wonderfully. She fully feels the dignity and cares of her 
position, and lifts the dainty old china tea-pot (real blue and 
white), in both be-mittened hands, with a delicious air of im- 
portance, not unmingled with housewifely anxiety as to the 
colour of the “ first cup.” However, she is such a womanly 
little personage, that we are confident in her powers of tea- 
making, and feel sure that her guest will be able to 
praise the decoction with honesty, as well as politeness. 
Belinda is a brown beauty. She has a flowered gown, and wears 
her hair in a pigtail and a red ribbon. She has no hat on her 
shapely head, but as we have Miss Greenaway’s word for it 
that the garden is “shaded with trees,” the anxiety which we 
should otherwise feel for such an imprudent young person is 
removed. In face and pose the guest is as good as the hostess. 
She has on her best manners, as well as her red coral neck- 
lace, and is trying hard to look “ grown-up.” There is just a 
slight géne between the little people, at first. Both are op- 
pressed with the solemnity of the occasion, and Belinda 
looks as nervous as the hostess herself about that first cup. 
But this will quickly pass away, once the pair begin on the 
strawberries ; and the blackbirds will be startled by many a 
merry little langh before the maid comes out, to say that it is 
time for Miss Belinda to go home. By the way, where is the 
blackbird? We have vainly looked for him in all quarters, 
and as Miss Greenaway gives him a whole verse to himself, she 
may be sure that all her small readers will expect to see him. 
Another charming picture is the dance of the four little fisher- 
boys on the sands. The face of the little fellow singing is quite 
beautiful in its frank joyousness, but we think that he sang in a 
French patois, and that he and his small mates were first sketched 
on sunnier shores than ours. The little maidens under the blue 
umbrellas, too, are clearly Norman, in their vast white caps and 
aprons. The chubby, solemn faces are very pretty and very 
natural, as they pace down the hill in the bright sunshine, to 

the white town by the sea. The little boys round the pump, 
with their air of gaping wonder, the “ three tabbies,” the pug- 
nacious emissaries of the butcher and the baker ; and above all, 
the row of country-folk looking over the wall, to see the King 
and the Queen pass by, are comic sketches of very high 
merit. The last especially shows real power. Those two 
gentlemen in the middle are irresistible——the fat man 
in the green hat and feather, and the lanky-haired in- 
dividual in the red night-cap; the one gazing with all his 
eyes, and crushing his well-fed chin against the coping; the 
other waiting with a stolid determination which, we trust, will 
not go unrewarded. “Little Fanny,” in her warm furs and 
great hat, is a sweet child’s face, with honest eyes, and open, 
trustful look. So is the little bride just opposite to our 


favourite tea-party. So are the five little sisters, standing like 
marigolds, “all in a row ;” and so, too, is the little creature sit- 
ting alone in her blue cape and pelisse, on the old wooden stile, 
and talking to the sun, and the lark, and the flowers. The 
hoop-players are full of life and “go,” to use that vulgar word 
again ; and there are two small people at the bottom of the title- 


o 
page, seated, perhaps because unable to stand, who are admizr- 
ably drawn. 

We have praised this book fully and freely for its good 
points, and we now feel bound to say a word on its demerits, 
which are neither few nor small, and which we feel justified in 
animadverting upon the more severely, that we are convinced 
they are the result of haste and carelessness, rather than of 
ignorance, or want of skill. The faults of drawing are 
numerous and grave. There is a lovely figure of a girl, 
with a baby in her arms, which is quite spoilt by having 
legs nearly twice as long as the body. Even in the tea-party— 
and it surely was worth any artist’s while to take a little trouble 
in working out so graceful a design—Belinda is all out of draw- 
ing. Then we find a certain number of necks rounded and 
brought out by necklaces, which, though perhaps legitimate, is 
certainly slovenly workmanship. There is also a great mannerism 
in Miss Greenaway’s method of drawing the mouth. The curve 
she adopts is quite peculiar, and may be seen in all, or nearly 
all, her work. The picture of Prince Finikin appears to be an 
unconscious reminiscence of “ Alice;” the Prince’s mamma is: 
exactly like the White Queen. The stiffness of the landscape 
we have already remarked on, but this is probably due in part 
to the necessary imperfection of this kind of printing. The 
colours, too, look a little cold by daylight, but they deepen 
wonderfully when the candles are brought in, so that, after all, 
they are well suited to Christmas, And in this they are like 
the rest of the book. It is kindly and bright from beginning 
to end, and does great credit to all concerned in bringing it 
out, from author to binder. 





JUNGLE LIFE IN INDIA.* 

InrorMATION about strange races and types of humanity is 
always interesting; we like to be told in what their strangeness 
consists, and still more, perhaps, in what points they are, 
nevertheless, like ourselves. Mr. Boddam-Whetham lately 
published a readable volume about an expedition to Roraima ; 
but what a sale his book would have had, if he had been able 
actually to ascend that unique mountain, and had found there 
traces of a hitherto unknown race of men! Such grand dis- 
covesies, however, are hardly to be expected now-a-days. 
Tartary, perhaps, may yet hold a sensation or two in store for 
us; there are faint hopes of the unexplored regions of Central 
Africa; it is just possible that somebody may hit upon some- 
thing at the North Pole. As for India, it seems comparatively 
familiar ground, and certainly there has been no lack of books 
about it of late. Mr. Ball, in the work now before us, 
although he has visited districts somewhat out of the com- 
mon line of travel, has little essentially new to tell. He 
is primarily a geologist and a naturalist, and his book 
consists mainly of what was left of his journals, after 
most of the geological and other technical matter had been 
removed. But when a man’s observations are more or less 
exclusively directed to one class of phenomena, it is not to be 
expected that it will be especially graphic with regard to others. 
To be able to understand and report upon coalfields is a valuable 
accomplishment; but to know how to see and describe un- 
familiar nations and their ways is a faculty of a very different 
order, quite as rare as the former, and demanding, perhaps, 
almost as much preparatory training. A traveller who wishes to 
make his writings popular should, after first learning how to see 
things and how to put them in words, diligently inform him- 
self, in the second place, as to what ought not to be seen, or (if 
seen) recorded. Mr. Ball’s volume contains between six and 
seven hundred good-sized pages. If he had cut it down to 
three hundred, he would still have had ample room for that 
portion of it which is likely to be generally entertaining and 
useful, and space would have remained for all the appendices, 
indexes, and analytical tables of contents besides. 

Nevertheless, there have been many worse sinners in this 
respect than Mr. Ball, and we are disposed to be grateful to 
him for such amusement as he has afforded us. Personally, he 
seems to be a good type of the Anglo-Indian,—cool, energetic, 
resolute, and, it must be added, so far as the natives are 
concerned, unsympathetic. He does not much like Hindus, 
nor has he any admiration for the aboriginal Indians; their 
ways are not the ways of Englishmen, and they fail to appre- 
ciate the blessings of English domination. They are liars, often 
dirty, sometimes thievish, insolent when insolence is safe, 
superstitious, and averse from activity and English ideas of 








* Jungle Life n India, By V. Ball, M.A. London; Dela Rue and Co, 1890. 
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civilisation. Objectionable though they are, however, some of 
their perversities are curious enough to attract Mr. Ball’s 
attention, and he is ever and anon tempted to give some account 
thereof. Had he yielded to the temptation more often, we 
should have been the better pleased. One of his guides, he tells 
us, was unpleasantly remarkable by reason of the odour which 
emanated from his person; and on being asked, ironically, 
whether he had had a bath during the last three years, he 
answered with modest pride that it was not three, but four 
years, since he had so far forgotten himself as to take a “ wash.” 
This worthy man, we regret to say, was pumped upon at the very 
next village. At another time, a Hindu, a member of the escort, 
fell ill, but would on no account eat anything, because there 
was no one of his own or of a higher caste to prepare his food. 
Accordingly, he must have starved to death, had he not luckily 
become delirious, in which state he was incontinently fed by the 
irreverent hands of Mr. Ball himself. A Brahman, a lunatic, 
but not a dangerous one, attached himself to the camp, and 
appeared to take great comfort in making himself an appendage 
toit. Mr. Ball remarks hereupon that this reminds him of 
similiar unfortunate persons in England, who are fond of 
hanging upon the skirts of those who are above them in the 
social scale, under the impression that some reflex of glory is 
thereby cast upon themselves. There is, however, another way 
of looking at the lunatic Brahman’s behaviour which is not quite 
so flattering to the English party, but this does not seem to 
have occurred to our author. And perhaps it would, after all 
be too much to say that no Brahman in his right senses would 
voluntarily attach himself to Englishmen. 

One of the most interesting passages in the narrative is that 
which treats of certain witches or enchanters. The English, it 
seems, have passed a law forbidding the killing of persons of 
this profession, on pain of death to the executioner. Never- 
theless, a number of cattle having disappeared in a certain 
village, it was opined that they had been destroyed by the 
black art, and incantations were resorted to for the discovery of 
the offender. The lot fell upon an elderly female, who, on being 
charged with the crime, calmly and unhesitatingly confessed 
that she had “devoured” the animals in question. The owner 
of the latter, however, generously consented to forgive her; and 
here the matter should have ended. But shortly afterwards theson 
of this same merciful personage died, and the witch proved to 
have had stomach for him likewise, though she was conscientious 
enough to add that she had been assisted at the feast by two 
other ladies, whose names she mentioned. The latter made no 
bones about admitting their complicity, and the injured father 
and cattle-owner then informed them that he should really be 
compelled to cut off their heads,—an action which he accord- 
ingly performed, the ladies offering no expostulation or resist- 
ance whatever. This phase of the episode having been thus 
finished, to the apparent satisfaction of all concerned, the 
avenger placed himself in the hands of the English authorities, 
who, as in duty bound, relieved him of his existence. The 
moral of all this seems to be that anybody in India may do 
or say what he or she pleases, provided they are willing to 
accept certain consequent inconveniences. 

The Lurka Kols, or Hos, are a primitive and very conservative 
race, existing apart from Aryan influences, concerning whom 
we should have been willing to hear more. They have a habit 
of setting broad stone tablets on stone uprights, the effect of 
which, in the engraving that Mr. Ball gives us, is not un- 
suggestive of a small kind of Stonehenge. They have a notion 
—which we are told, and are quite ready to believe, is unique— 
that the milk of cows is unclean; but we should like to see one 
of them argued with on the basis of a pound of fresh country 
butter, or a slice of Stilton cheese. The women possess fine 
figures, and are of a genial disposition; and although their 
clothing is of the slightest, it seems a pity that prejudice should 
stand in the way of their becoming milking-maids. The cows, 
it is true, have adopted the same eccentric opinions that govern 
their owners, and resent any attempt to make what we regard 
as a normal use of them as a most unwarrantable liberty. 

By no means the least entertaining of Mr. Ball’s chapters 
are those in which he describes his holiday excursion to the 
Nicobar and Andaman Islands. There is a fascinating apathy 
about the Nicobarese; they live in states of profound mental 
abstraction, dreaming away their days like veritable lotus-eaters, 
and seeming to be devoid of the most distant idea of an occu- 
pation, In these busy and worrying days, such a people are 
worth thinking about. Their only accomplishment is that 





delightfully lazy one which Americans call whittling; and some 
of the wooden figures which they produce show 

skill. The male portion of the population are known 
individually and collectively as ‘‘ Captain ”’—another Ameri. 
can foible—and they artlessly seek to propitiate their 
visitors by certificates of good character, made out and gi 

by the convicts stationed on the islands. The women appear 
to have the upper hand in the management of affairs; ang the 
priests, who also serve in the capacity of physicians, are put to 
death whenever they fail to effect a cure,—a custom which may 
well make the sophisticated European blush for his boasted 
civilisation. The prevalent theory concerning their origin 
is, that they are descended from ants, which indicates that 
Mr. Darwin’s views are less original than he may have supposed 
them to be. As for the Andamanese, although they seem to be 
a survival of the stone-age people, they possess a profound 
knowledge of the game of cat’s-cradle, and are altogether 
superior to the humiliating tyranny of dress, the sole garment 
of the ladies consisting of a single leaf. They express their 
grief for the loss of a relative or friend by daubing themselyeg 
over with white clay. If the inhabitants ofa village or district 
are in a state of discontent or discomfort about anything, they 
do not waste time in holding mass-meetings and passing in. 
dignant resolutions, but simply conjure on to a raft the eyi] 
spirits which have caused the disturbance, and float the raft to 
the shores of some neighbouring community. The political 
experience of a thousand years has failed to suggest to 
Englishmen so obvious a device, though a tendency in that 
direction may have begun to make itself manifest. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Ball farther, and must leave 
our readers to find out for themselves how many bears and 
tigers he killed, and what other adventures he had. Hig 
remarks about wolf-children will also be found worth reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Erc. 

Album of Christmas Cards, Valentines, Sc. (Marcus Watd.)j= 
Among the many art industries that within the last few years 
have sprung into life, there has been none more rapid in its 
growth than the fashion for Christmas cards; and not only 
for Christmas cards,—indeed, people are not content with these, 
but must have New-Year, Birthday, and Easter cards as well, 
to say nothing of valentines, which, though not new in themselves, 
have marvellously improved since this new art fashion has set in, 
Any one who glances even casually into the shop-windows at this 
time of year must be struck with the amount of taste and skill spent 
upon Christmas cards. We do not quarrel with this fashion, which 
is, no doubt, one of the results, though a small one, of the spread of a 
certain kind of general interest in art, for it employs many fingers 
which might otherwise lack employment; and it certainly gives 4 
great deal of pleasure to children, beginning with the importance of 
choosing them, paying for them, and sending them off, and ending 
with the excitement and delight of receiving those sent to 
themselves; and we think we must add that a great many 
grown-up children find pleasure in them, too. Among the 
publishers who have taken up this new branch of industry, 
Marcus Ward seems to have given the most attention to it, and 
has in consequence, we think, met with the most success. He has 
brought out the greatest variety of styles, and in very various scales 
of prices. He has, for instance, published some most charmingly 
drawn children looking out of flowers, with other quaint ideas and 
devices, for the very small sum of one penny. He has, indeed, suc- 
ceeded in producing, on the whole, as harmoniously coloured pictures 
cards as one could wish to see. The blot in this collection, and in 
deed in most Christmas cards, is the want of appropriateness. No 
sufficient care seems taken to choose subjects to fit the season. It is 
thought sufficient to make them pretty and pleasing, but the draw- 
ings have often no reference whatever to the occasion. Again, the 
poetry is sometimes of the very feeblest description especially when 
it tries sacred subjects. What can be said to the following (illus 
trated by a jonquil-flower, “with best wishes”) :— 


“Thou whom to-day afresh, 
Wrapt in thy weed of flesh, 
Earth's — longing wins, 
Save us from love of pelf, 
Save us from love of self, 
Save us what e’er it be, 

From aught but love of Thee, 
Yea, save us from our sins.”’ 


Or again, to this (illustrated by a foxglove, “with best wishes ”)?— 


“ Enthroned above all splendonr., 
All thought, all dream, all praise, 
The Maker, King, Defender, 
From God's eternal days, 
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O, height of love ! O, love’s abyss, 
Is hushed by Nature’s song and ki 


here are some others in the collection which are not really more 

riate in subject, representing chiefly interiors of “high-art” 
rooms, with peacock feathers in china pots, old cabinets—some of 
which have doors which actually open—japanese screens, and pots of 
flowers. But these are so pleasing, from harmony of colour and 
delicacy of finish, that we can forgive this want, and be glad they are 
not accompanied by the indifferent verses we find fault with. Those 
which give the most pleasure are certainly the children’s subjects. 
There is a great deal of grace and nice feeling about these. One, for 
instance, is a very wistful little boy, who says touchingly,— 


“'A very happy Christmas Day.” 
Yes, this I know I had to say, 
Love and kisses, too, as well. 
More than that I cannot tell. 

If I've not remembered all, 
Please forgive me, I'm so small.” 


Then there are other children, in quaint, old-fashioned dresses, who 
merely wish us “a happy New Year” or “a merry Christmas.” 
There are besides cards for all sorts of tastes, hunting pictures, 
skating pictures, cats and their kittens, dogs of every description ; pugs, 
spaniels, poodles, and toy-terriers, all carrying good wishes; and birds 
flying with messages of good-will. Again, there are other birds, nicely 
drawn and coloured, it is true, but which we much object to, for they 
are little dead birds, and it is too inappropriate that they, too, should 
bring us good wishes. Even musical tastes can be satisfied, for there 
are some with a few lines out of the “ Messiah,’’ with the music; and 
goon, in many varieties. The low price of these cards is quite wonder- 
fal, when one appreciates the amount of labour, care, and skill that 
is necessary to complete even the simplest of them; and we must 
conclude by congratulating Messrs. Marcus Ward on their really suc- 
cessful collection of Christmas cards for 1879. 

Morocco, its People and Places. By Edmondode Amicis. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—Of Morocco, which, according to the author 
of this book, is “destined to be the great commercial high-road be- 
tween Europe and Central Africa,’’ but little is known in this country. 
So near to us, that Signor de Amicis travelled from Turin to 
Tangiers in ten days, Morocco is to most Englishmen less familiar 
than the lava lake of Kilauea or the geysers of Taupo. A few naval 
men, a sprinkling of officers from Gibraltar, and an occasional 
“globe-trotter,’—and the list of English visitants is well-nigh ex- 
hausted. The few books on the country are, for the most part, dull 
and uninteresting. Signor de Amicis’s book is neither the one nor 
the other. From the instant that he lands in Tangiers, on the broad 
back of an old mulatto, until he leaves again for Gibraltar, the interest 
and amusement never flag. From the minute description of the 
weird spectacle of the Aissawa, with its procession of livid and con- 
vulsed fanatics, with starting eyes, foaming mouths, and fever-stricken 
and epileptic faces, to the picturesque account of the triumphal entry 
into Fez, the interview with the Sultan, and the teetotal dinner-party 
at the Grand Vizier’s, the book is uniformly bright and entertaining. 
The reader who desires to be posted up ih the politics, trade, or 
finance of Morocco must seek elsewhere, but he who desires lively 
narrative and animated descriptions will find Signor de Amicis’s book 
a storehouse of amusement. The author had the great advantage of 
travelling with the caravan of an Italian Embassy to the Sultan, and 
has made the best use of his exceptional opportunities for seeing the 
country, and for observiug the humours of camp and caravan life. 
Signor de Amicis, by the way, tells us as a new story, that “yarn” 
concerning the Arab patient who expected to be cured by swallowing 
the written prescription given to him by a European doctor,—a story 
which has a well-established reputation for excellence. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and as there is one on nearly every page, the pub- 
lishers cannot be accused of niggardliness. As is too often the case 
with books published by Messrs. Cassell, Morocco bears no date, 
& custom which cannot be too strongly deprecated. Sir 
Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, by Jane Porter, 
with a preface by W. H. G. Kingston (Routledge), demands more 
than a passing notice. We, too, remember in our youth, though not 
removed by the half-century of which the editor speaks in his preface, 
this capital story. Anything more vraisemblable was never written, 
—“ Robinson Crusoe” only excepted—and it is strange that it has 
been allowed to remain so long in oblivion, for the younger generation, 
We take it, will scarcely have heard of it. Anyhow, Mr. Kingston 
has done well in bringing it out again. It is an idea that the 
present writer has long entertained; and he has, at least, the 
satisfaction of seeing it well carried out. Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Narrative is a substantial dish, of excellent flavour, which will 

stay even a voracious boy-reader’s appetite for a while-———Gaspar, 
the Gaucho: a Tale of the Gran Chaco. By Captain Mayne- 


” 





Reid. (Routledge.)—Captain Mayne Reid was one of the first, if not 
the very first, of the writers who have delighted, in these later days, 
generations of boys and girls with tales of “moving accidents by 
field and flood.’”” Nor has he ever been surpassed; certainly not 
when his foot is on his native heath, if that bold expression may be 
used for the South-American prairie. Gaspar, the Gaucho, is a 





capital story, though written in very strange English, abounding iw 
quite impossible sentences, which we know not whether to attribute 
to the carelessness of the writer, or to something like total neglect 
of the proof-sheets. The scene is laid in the independent Indian 
country outside Paraguay, and the time is the dictatorship of Francia, 
who appears here as a profligate tyrant, very different from Mr. 
Carlyle’s hero. There are a German hunter-naturalist and his family 
and two heroines—Spanish one, and Indian the other—a good 
red-skin and a bad red-skin, and Gaspar, the superintending 
providence of the whole drama. The story is good, but the best 
characteristic of the book is the fullness of knowledge out of 
which the author evidently writes. In New Granada: Heroes and 
Patriots. By William H. G. Kingston. (Nelson.)—Mr. Kingston is 
hardly so much at home in South America as he is in the backwoods, 
or on the ocean-wave; but he has at his command his usual fertility 
of imagination, and makes up a thrilling story, which boys and girls 
will read with pleasure, not inquiring too curiously whether all the 
accessories are in keeping with facts. Let us hope that they will al] 
be able to correct the orthography and punctuation of “ Amicus certus 
in re incerta, cerniter,”’ and possibly supply a better translation than 
“ A true friend is discovered in a doubtful matter.’’ Frank Blake, 
the Trapper, by Mrs. Hardy (Samuel Tinsley), is written through- 
out in a very exaggerated fashion, which detracts very much 
from any amusement or interest which the story might excite 
What can be the humour of such an absurd extravagance as 
the description of how an old gentleman at breakfast “ de- 
voured a tub of Finnan haddocks, reduced a grouse pie to a 
hideous ruin, devoured at least a quarter of a goodly mutton 
ham, polished off a basket of oatcake, and stowed away a plate of 
wheat-meal scones?’’ That means about twelve pounds of food. 
The same fault runs through the book. True as Steel. By Madame 
Colomb. Translated by Henry Frith. (Routledge.)—This is a story 
in which we are meant to learn how false often are hasty and super- 
ficial judgments. “Uncle Placide’’ is a superior official in a French 
Government office. His subordinates think him a dry, unfeeling 

creature. In truth, he isa hero. This might have been told more 
concisely with much advantage tothe story, the fine points of which 
—and it has fine points, notably the closing scene—are somewhat 
obscured by the manner of telling ——The Roll of the Drum, 

and other Tales. By R. Mounteney Jephson. (Routledge.)—The 
first of these stories has appeared, and with a different title, 
in, if we remember right, the Boys’ Own Annual. We are 
glad to see that really good tales are sufficiently in request 
to call for republication; but purchasers ought to be* protected 
from buying the same article twice unwittingly. For the principal 
story itself, we have nothing but praise. It is very spirited, and not 
a little pathetic; nor are the others unworthy of it. If we may 
venture a little criticism, is not the slang expression “blooming ’’ 
somewhat an anachronism, in a story of the time of the Crimean war ? 
—Lady Sybil’s Choice: a Tale of the Crusades. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. (Shaw.)—Miss Holt’s heroine is Sybil T., Queen of Jerusalem, 
daughter of Amaury I., and her hero, Guy de Lusignan, Sybil’s second 
husband. These two personages she seeks to rehabilitate, and in dc- 
ing so makes a quite readable story, which she tells in the person of 
a sister of Guy. With commendable accuracy she gives us a pedi- 
gree of the Royal Family of Jerusalem, and another of the House ot 
Lusignan, both as difficult things to remember as one often sees» 
and tells us which of her characters are historical and which 
imaginary. Lady Rosamond’s Book; or, Dawnings of Light. The 
Stenton-Corbet Chronicles. By Lucy Ellen Guinness. (Shaw.)— 
Here, again, we have a reproduction of the antique. The “ Book”’ 
is the diary of “ Lady Rosamond,” who, when we first read of herr 
is a pupil in a nunnery, in the year 1529, and who ends her diary with 
an entry which records the dispersion of the Spanish Armada. The 
chief subject is the movement towards Reformed principles which 
was at work in the third and fourth decades of the sixteenth century. 
The habits and thoughts of convent-life are reproduced with some 
skill, and the colour of the time is fairly well preserved.——The 
Spanish Cavalier. By J.8.C. Abbott. (Ward, Lock, & Co.)—An 
illustrated account of the expeditions of Ferdinand de Soto, 
one of the leaders in the conquest of Mexico, &c., who 
exhibited in a less degree than did some of the others the 
more repellent features of the adventurer’s character.——Dot, and 
Her Treasures. By L. T. Meade. (Shaw.)—This is a story of the 
life of the poor in London. “ Dot” is a little lame girl, whose loving 
and unselfish temper wins to good the hearts of those who have to do 
with her. The Ragamufins; or, the Arabs of Love Lane. By Jessie 
Sale Lloyd. (Shaw.)—In this story the scene is laid, not in London, 
but in the outskirts of a great manufacturing town, which we may 
conjecture to be Bradford. Here the patience and courage of @ 
good woman win to better things a family which every one had 
despaired of. We hope that she got, at least, part of her deserts 

when she married the good parson. The scene where the blaspheming 
drunkard is struck blind is founded, as the author tells us, on facts 
related to her by a clergyman on whose veracity she can rely. She 
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will be interested in hearing that it has an exact parallel in fiction, 
in Mr. Warren’s Diary of a Late Physician. Robin’s Carol, 
and what came of it. Edited by the Rev. C. Bullock. (Hand and 
Heart Office.) —This is a record of the scheme for providing dinners 
annually for poor children, under the name of “robin dinners.” 
During last year meals of this kind were dispensed to 10,000 
children. From the same firm we have received the Christmas- 
Bor, a selection of tales and sketches suitable for fireside 
reading. Brave Geordie: the Story of an English Boy. By 
Grace Stebbing. (Shaw.)—Here is a story founded, we sup- 
pose, on a real biography, In fact, it is, with differences, 
the life of the late George Moore. Miss Stebbing has man- 
caged her task of adapting very well, and has constructed a tale 
which ought to be both pleasant and profitable-——The Hamiltons ; 
or, Dora’s Choice. By Emily Brodie. (Shaw.)—The materials for 
‘this story are somewhat slender. A young lady chooses the worse of 
two lovers, happily is undeceived by the man’s behaviour before it is 
too late, though she has gone out to India to be married, and equally 
happily finds the old lover still ready to renew his offer. Great Heart 
and His Little Friends, Tinie and Dot. By Cecil Clarke. (Partridge.)— 
We cannot pronounce this book to be a success. Well meant it is, 
and not without some ability ; but the writer seems to have over-rated 
this power of giving interest to so slender a story, if, indeed, it can be 
called a story at all——Mustard and Cress; their Adventures, Sc., 
by C. O. Murray (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.), is a capitally told 
children’s fairy-story, the illustrations to which are clever and 
amusing. The same publishers send us Daddy Swallow, a collec- 
tion of stories about birds, told by themselves, and appropriately 
dllustrated. In the same connection with the two preceding 
books, we may mention The Bird and Insects’ Post Office, by 
Robert Bloomfield (Griffith and Farran); and Chit Chat, by Puck. 
Translated from the Swedish, by Albert Albery. (Sonnen- 
schein & Allen.) The Old Ship; or, Better than Strength. By 
H. A. Ford. (W. Wells Gardiner.)—A sea-captain, disabled by an 
accident, settles in a country village, and by his unselfishness and 
wisdom promotes its well-being, both moral and physical. This is a 
good story, quite natural and simply told. The tale of school life 
which is interwoven with it seems, to us, not so successful. We 
can also speak well of Dicky and his Friends, by Adeline Sergeant 
{Macniven and Wallace), one of the many pathetic little tales of 
homeless, uncared-for children, which one hopes may tend to diminish 
their number, though it will not be given to every philanthropist to 
find so winsome a specimen of a child as little “‘ Dicky.” Still, one 
hopes there may yet be many a lad who will fight upwards from a 
‘bad beginning as heroically as his friend Stephen did, helped greatly 
thereto by the dear little boy, but also by the real kindness of the 
“friend ’’ Michael, whose Quaker speech, as well as the infantile 
lispings of Dicky, are used so as to give a character of their own to 
the story. This, though pathetic to a high degree almost all through, 
brightens up at last when Dicky’s dear old Tim took to poaching, and 
found it, as other cats have before and since, one of the most delight- 
ful of enjoyments. We have a number of short stories, published 
at a very low price, by the Christian Knowledge Society, which 
seem very well adapted for Sunday-School prizes. Their titles are 
Silver Linings, by F. A. Owen; A Great Treat, by F. Scarlett Potter ; 
Alls Well that Ends Well, by L. M. C. Campbell; Poor Jack, 
by F. Scarlett Potter, and by the same author, Soon Enough, 
and Mab’s Perils. From the Religious Tract Society, we 
‘have a new edition of The Broken Looking-Glass; or, Dorothy 
Cope’s Recollections of Service, by Marie Louisa Charlesworth 
(Seeleys) ; Hugh Templar’s Motto, by Louisa Emily Dobrée ; 
and Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and other Nautical Sketches. 
Alice Bridge, of Norwich. By the Rev. A. Reed, B.A. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co.)—A story of the days of Charles I., mediocre in quality and 
‘tedions in quantity. The author’s modest object has been to help to 
revive the serious piety, the self-denying virtue, and the noble public 
‘spirit for which our Puritan ancestors were so distinguished. We 
cannot hold out the slightest hope that this comprehensive aim is 
likely to be gratified by the publication of Alice Bridge, which, written 
for the author’s family, should have been confined to it. All True. 
By Dr. Macaulay. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Books of “Sunday 
reading for the young” are generally books of Sunday penance for 
the young; but Dr. Macaulay has succeeded in avoiding the Scylla of 
dullness and the Charybdis of goody-goodiness. All True, which con- 
tains records of adventures by sea and land, remarkable escapes and 
deliverances, missionary enterprises, &c., is as entertaining as the 
majority of such books are depressing, and may be recommended as 
a welcome present for children. The illustrations are above the 
average of those usually vouchsafed to us in children’s books. 
The Young Buglers. By G. A. Henty. (Griffith and Farran.)—This, 
although the story does not err on the side of probability, is a capital 
book for boys. It details the adventures of two brothers, Eton boys, 
who run away from home, enlist as buglers, are cast away at sea, 
meet with various stirring adventures during the Peninsular war, 
gain commissions, are placed upon the staff of Lord Wellington, and 
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arriving at the rank of colonels in the Army, marry and retire from 


the Service. An absconding clerk, who levanted with £80,000, and 

ruined the boys’ father, is discovered as a banker and Contractor 

at Bordeaux, and compelled by Lord Beresford to refund 

£100,000 to the heroes, under pain of being shot as a traitor 

Eleven plans of battles and several illustrations by Mr. John 

Proctor accompany the book, which has the double merit of 

being a stirring story and a succinct and readable history of 

the operations in the Peninsula, from Talavera to Toulouse, 

In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton. (Isbister.)—The illustra. 

tions to this book are good. The story is perhaps less successfy 

than others from the same pen. Miss Stretton gives too much 

emphasis to the pathetic side of life. Pathos is agreeable, when pro- 

perly tempered, but otherwise objectionable. The moral inculcated 
is orthodox enough, but it is not a moral that children need trouble 
themselves about. A boy is wrongfully put in prison ; he becomes 
burglar in consequence, and dies penitent. Few children who read 
this book will profit by the problem submitted to them, and it is not 
likely that our gaol system would benefit, if they did.——Mr. E. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., gives us his usual Christmas volume, in 
Other Stories. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. (Routledge.)—The storieg 
show the usual qualities which most readers of this kind of literature 
have already become familiar with in Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
books. There is a good deal in them, of one kind or another ; plenty 
of fancy, though it is not very sprightly, and of humour, though it ig 
somewhat coarse. Fairy princes, witches, giants, and the usual 
personages of such stories, play their parts in the accustomed way, 
and will afford, we do not doubt, plenty of entertainment to those 
who shall make their acquaintance. The ‘Other Stories” are 
“Prince Maraflete’’ (the “Cab-Driver of Murlingford” may 

be called, perhaps, the best thing in the volume), a “Legend 
of St. Dderfel,’ “Kimmelina and the Dwarf,” “The History 
of the Cat’? (an excellent homily against poaching, to which 
these amiable creatures are somewhat too prone), and “The 
Grannies of Giddyhorn.”’ Spindle Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. 
Illustrated by C. O. Murray. (Routledge.)—The contents of 
this book justify its second title of “New Yarns Spun from Old 
Wool.” Mr. Hope’s treatment is surprisingly original, and makes 
these old stories assume a quite unfamiliar garb. Sometimes we 
wish, perhaps, that he had left them alone; at other times, we are 
really charmed with his ingenuity. The “ four-and-twenty black- 
birds,’’ for instance, become the children of a King and Queen, who 
pame their family after the letters of the alphabet. “Z”’ is a wicked 
person, whose machinations cause them to be changed into birds, but 
are ultimately defeated by the love and wisdom of the Princess “ Y.” 
All this is very prettily and humorously told. Young people now-a- 
days like a flavour of satire and allusion in their fairy-tales, and they 
have it judiciously supplied here. The Royal Umbrella, by Major 
Alfred F. P. Harcourt (Griffith and Farran), has this flavour consider- 
ably stronger. It did nog strike us as more than moderately amusing. 
Passing from fiction of various kinds to fact, we have to notice 
five volumes of “Nimmo’s Library of Biography.” (Nimmo.)— 
These are Great Achievements of Military Men, Statesmen, and others 
(including accounts of generals, statesmen, lawyers, and artists) ; 
Heroes of Invention and Discovery ; Lives and Discoveries of Famous 
Travellers ; Eminent Philanthropists and Patriots, and Gallery of Notable 
Men and Women,—all of them compiled and arranged by the same 
editor, out of whose multiform descriptions of himself we may select 
that of “Editor of the Treasury of Modern Biography.’»——The 
Red Rose and the White. By W. H. Davenport Adams. The Great 
Civil War. By the same. (Routledge and Sons.)—Attempts to 
popularise history are a marked tendency of the day. We are not 
sure that such attempts are of much use. History is a serious 
matter, if it be anything, and a series of amusing stories, with all the 
uninteresting passages left out, is not history. At most, such stories 
only enable the reader to talk with an appearance of knowledge about 
persons and events of which he is really ignorant. A full memory is 
one thing, an instructed mind is a very different thing. Mr. Adams 
has done his work tolerably well, from his own point of view. 

We have received Messrs. De La Rue’s very useful and pretty 
pocket-books, and also their diaries and calendars, of all shapes and 
sizes, for the waistcoat-pocket, for the desk, for suspension on the 
wall, for the mantelpiece. They are all very neat, handsome, and 
efficient. A packet of Messrs. De La Rue’s Christmas Cards has 
also been sent to us. These are unusually delicate and various, and 
those drawn on linen are new, and might easily be so pieced in as to 
make curtains—of a child’s bed, for instance—quite a story-book in 
themselves. Messrs. Letts send us specimens of their large and 
small diaries, writing and blotting pads, &c., which are all excellent, 
and bound and got up in a substantial and business-like form. 
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Hart (H. M Preacher's I. AC., CT BVO..0.sereeeeersereeeee-e+(Onssell & Co.) 5/0 Weber (A.), Miles aosting. 2 VOIS. CF BVO ....cererreereeeseseseee —~ ..(W. Smith) 21/0 
(Chatto & Windus) 5/0 | Weekly Welcome (The), 1879, 4to (Partridge & Oo.) x 


Hobhouse (gir i ), The Dead Hand, ‘Addresses, CF BVO.se-0 


mR (A. oD, A Study of Shakespeare, cr 8vo sveeeeees(Obiatto ¢ 4 & Windus) 8/0 


















Home Visitor (The), Volume 1879, 8vo 


Homer, Iliad, Book 22, with Introduction by P. on +++(Simpkin & Co.) 
Booed (The), Vol. 2, Excelsior Series, 8V0 .......00..es00++ Si 





Lae es (T. ), The Manliness of Christ, cr 8vo 


(Hunt) 2/0 | Werner (E.), Hermann. a Novel, cr 8vo 

1/6 | Willard (C. A), The Winthrop Family, cr 8v0 onseseewe teeter & G00 ton) 3/6 

mpkin & Co.) 7/6 a On), ng ~ end is a) me 3 vols. = +> hewn g y - oo 
soesssevoreesee( Willi & Norgate) 2/0 | Winslow ( ), The ref's Fairy Geography, Xmas effing’ 

Oo the Me tho SU Waters, ito (Hts illen 00, 46 | Yonge (©. M.), Wise Saw and Modern Instance, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan & Oo.) 6/0 





















Oo.) 31/6 











Co 
(Simpkin & Co) 14/0 








Hunt's Yachting Magazine, 1879, 8vo 


Irwin (A. V.), Caedman, Ralph, and other Poems ... “Ghating-Crose Pub. Co.) 


3/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 





James (H.), Confidence, 2 vols. cr 8vo 





ses.e( Whittingham) 3/6 





Jemima, by Adelaide, cr 8vo...... 


Jennings (J. A.), Wayside Restings, 18M0 ........-s0s+0 sseveeeee(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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RIXTON INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH.—The Rev. BaLDWIN Brown will 
preach on CHRISTMAS DAY. Subject,“The Poor 
and the Kingdom of Heaven.” Divine service to 
commence at 11 o’clock. There will be acollection 
in aid of the Funds of the Moffat Institute for 
Christian Work among the Poor in Lambeth, The 
Subjects of the next two Sunday Evening Discourses 
1 be:—Sunday, December 21, ‘‘The Christian 
Policy of the Empire; ;" on Sunday, December 28, “ The 
Retrospect of the Year.'’ Divine Service to com- 


mence at 6.30. 
OLL E q.. HOME 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. a 


FOR G 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD.—The next Term will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2ist, 1880. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
Preparations for the Universities, Some, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD 
Head Master. 
HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of 
Hitchin, Herts, Sooete Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity Co! Coll Cambridge, receives several 
Pupils to “7 yee for the Universities, and has now 
VACANCI 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLE- 
SEX, N.W.—LENT TERM, 1880, will COM- 
MENCE on "MONDAY, January 19th, 1830, at 6 p.m. 
adorned to th for admission or information to be 
the Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, 

















RENT COLLEGE. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, reducing the 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 
Trent College, near Nottingham. 


GRADUATE of the LONDON 

UNIVERSITY, with considerable experience 
in writing for Newspapers, &c., would be glad to 
FURNISH a WEEKLY “LEADER,” for thoroughly 
Liberal Newspaper. References ‘to itors, and 
others.—Apply, “ D.,” care of J. W. PUTTICK, Esq, 
44 Fleet Street, E.0. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL.—The 
SECOND ys 8 is VACANT, sutes 

to the appointment of Rev. W. T. Newbold to the 
Head-mastership of St. Bees’ Grammar School 
Stipend, £250 per annum, with board and rooms. 
Candidates, who must have taken a First-class iu 
Classics, are invited to send testimonials and refer- 
ences to Rev. W. E. PRYKE, School House, Lancaster. 


RS. CASE is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE into her pene, after 
THREE or FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, 
D.Lit., ‘Classios | — be , xs. Mathematies 
osophy ; Mr. Ballantyne is 
Subjects ; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German ; M. le, 
French; Mr. J. Guppy, Chem 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP.—The Council 
invite aj ae for the Chair of Chemistry. Salary, 
q a share of the students’ fees. Applications, 
with testimonials, to be sent not later than ey af 
9th, 1880. —Further information may be obtained fro 
the PRIN’ NCIPAL, on application to EDWARD 
STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN will become 
vacant at the end of the current Session. 

Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £100 a year 
will be allotted to the Professorship of Latin, in 
addition to the Professor's share of fees 

———— for the appointment will be received 
not later than March Ist, 1880. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

STENT TERM will begin on THURS AY, January 
15th, 1880. A Course of Lectures on Perspective 
Drawing, including the projection of shadows and 
a, will be given at 1.45 on Saturda: are by 8. J. 
Cartli ¢ Esq. Students rg for Matricula- 
Examinations of the 








tion and for the B. 4 and B 
University of Londo 
ner HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
YX7 OODLANDS, BINFIELD, 


BRACKNELL, Berks.— Mr. R. HARDMAN 
JONES, M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, prepares a limited number 
of POPILS for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Long experience and the highest references. Very 
successful with backward pupils. Woodlands stands 
high, on gravel, in seven acres of land; is distant 
about two miles from Bracknell and Wokingham 
stations, S.W.R. Large playground is provided, with 
swing-bars, &c. Indoors workshop and play-room. 
Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained 
at above address. 


(\UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Harley 
Street, London. 
rated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The Lent erm will open for College and School on 
Monday, January 19th, 1880. The Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 16th. 

Higher Lecture Courses, for advanced Students and 
those preparing for the London University Examina- 
tions, are now established. Compounder's fee for the 
whole of the higher courses, £4 4s per 
ee See Pet ne 

ey mter, arley 
Street, W. ; and "Mrs. Russell, 9 Oppidan's Road, Prim- 
rose Hill, N.W. 

The College will be closed for the first three weeks 
of the Veontion- All inquiries should be made by 
letter to Miss Grove, until Monday, 12th January, 
1880, —- — a College Office will be open every 


da 

The Galen Calendar (price 1s 6d) is to be obtained from 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, or at the College Office. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 
MALVERN.—A large aon Pm House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 
are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
Address, for full particulars, ‘M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 











h ; emistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879. 


West Malvern. 





YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 
OHAN1 T A he VENICE.—Shakespeare's comedy, having 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be 
sopented @ — evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, mot Ellea yy Morn- 
ing Performances of THE MERCHANT OF ENIOCE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, until oA notice. Shy- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss E!len caer, Box Office 
open 10 to 5, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 
[ Stitgre of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 


six. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. —Gailery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 



























Ts SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 

TION of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 

Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRBIPP, Secretary. 












LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 











resident of the Council: 
The we an, the DEAN of "BRISTOL. 
ice-Presiden 


t: 
The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of 
Trinity College, Oxf Oxford. 
Head Mistress 


OODS. 

The First Term of 1880 will a. on SATURDAY, 
January 24th. New Pu ~ L attend for Entrance 
Examination on FRIDA ray A 23rd, at 9.15 a.m. 

For information ~~ ih to RDERS applica- 
tion should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke 


, Cliftor 
For ail other eepnation ( « we re 
_Giifton, Dec., 187 PEARS, Hon. Sec. 


= PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 


NEAR WAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are speciafly prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Pre id School has 
been established, for quite Little 






























After the Christmas Vacation the ‘management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. 
Mr. F. W. 8. Price, and the Rev. W. H. Gwillim, ali 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full Sri op to the 
present Head Master, the Rev. E. 1. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances a in all parts of the world. 























HN J.B MFIELD, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
corporated by Royal yal Charter, 1847. 




















HEAD Orrienta Old Broad Street, London, E.0. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 


















DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 
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NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 


Established 1837. 

Paid-up capital ..... srensensssssssseeeerse£ 1,497,500 

re 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 

terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W.R ng te my Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, PD Sn London, E.O. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 

Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly a in the evont of Injury, may be 
ed at Moderate Premium 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STAN 
£1,350,000 have been Ba = . - eng 
Apply to the Clerks - cos ilway Stations, the Local 
s, or 

64 CORNHILE. LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, and 
GLOBE INSURANGE COMPANY 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 








The Cop oon ee net Yearly Income ... ove a penne 
Capital ( up) ». on 5,640 
Fase) “roe and Fire Reinsurance 
ee +» 1,800,000 
The Life Department Fands were increased 
during 18 me: woe cee «186,745 
And now an A tO ive ee 3,012,714 


The Report further showed that ‘the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewed Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 

rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 

ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every h id,and an i imable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by ee Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
kets ; aby 1s, 28, and 5s 














OODALL’S QUININE “WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

ation, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &. ; 

Restores delicate Tadividuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chentie, \ ocean Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d BeI00 

Prepared GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELIOIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
| ay time and at half the price. Unequalled for 

a intended. ill give the utmost 
ome tion, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 





red by GOODALL, BACKH ,& CO., Leeds, | GASELIERS—2-light, 163; 3-do., 
inte — — ° “2 Gas Cooxine-Sroves, with Air tk, 103 6d to £14. 








WINTER EXHIBITION, 


THE 





THE GROSVENOR-GALLERY 

GROSVENOR exuprrion oF waTER-coLoUR DRAWINGS, ayp 

PENCIL STUDIZS BY LIVING ARTISs‘s, 
WILL OPEN JANUARY Ist, 1880, 


GALLERY. 





Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 





BROOK’S COTTONS. 


SEWING 

' LIST OF AWARDS. | 

PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 
ONLY PrRIzE MEDAL, London, 1851. | 

a Only —— Medal, | EMBROIDERY COTTON, 


Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
| 














The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 


Of all Drapers Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 


Throughout the World. Excellence. 


Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World, 








KINAHAN’s| 01d Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 


NEAVE’S 








LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 
otepeen for children, aged people, and in- | 


NEAVE’S 





valids. 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food. 


FO Oo D SANITARY RECORD.—“As a eubattate fr 


mother’s milk Neave’s | Food may 





FOR 








| FOR 


Recommended A Faculty gener- 
y: 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.’ 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED DEA “N E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, vee doz., "from 13s to 553. Paprer-Macué Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | Etectro Tea anp Corres Sets, from £3 7s to £4. 
Exectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 63. Bronzep Tea anp Corres URns. 

DisH Covers—Tin, 2ls; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Erecrro Liquevrs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Coau-ScuTrLes AnD Vases, Boxss, &c. Crocks—English, French, and American. 
Brepsteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. Curva and GLas8S—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | KircHen UTensits—OCopper, Tin, and Iron. 


KritTcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, "Register, 1 Hot-air, &e. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &e. 
; 5-do., £6 6s. GarpEn Toolts—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &. 
Hot-waTer Fittines for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 





INVALIDS. 








A.D. 1700. 

















.OODALL’S GINGER-BEER| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 


, s For full particulars, apply to. BR. DUKE, 7 Queen 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an Vietoria Street, London, E. 


invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter.and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to\be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 


housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 





IX PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE (Water Works) DEBENTURES.— 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


New BripGe STReEst, Leusen, E.O. 
$$$ $_____—__—— ——— Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 


Parli: nt. 
AGLE INS URANCE COMPANY, All the profits nan - 


A lat nl oneiate areata QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 
pony Subscribed Capital of more ‘than or a. as This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 


| 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had a | eae are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 


the  Oftice, or from any of the Company's Agents, +. incurred by Policyholders. 


Applications for further information, to 





White Horse Street, Leeds, 





TSBORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
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THE ART 


MONTHLY, PRICE 2s 6p. 






JOURNAL. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 





HIS popular Magazine has been firmly established in public favour as an Organ representing the Fine and Industrial Arts 
not only in Great Britain and the Colonies, but in America, and on the Continent of Europe. 


Having existed more than Forty Years, it has greatly assisted in cultivating a higher appreciation of the beautiful and 


valuable in Art and Art Workmanship in all its branches, 


The chief feature of the Art Journat is the large number of high-class Lis Encravinas on Sree (already exceeding 
1,000) which appear in its pages, including fine Examples of the Works of more than One Hundred Royal Academicians and 
other eminent British Artists, and also of Masterpieces of the great European Schools of Art, and of Modern American Art. 


The Subjects selected for issue during 1880 include examples from the studios of,— 





GEROME. SCHONN. 

A, PAOLETTI. G. CLAUSEN. 

C. G. LAWSON. E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 
C. B. BIRCH. D. W. WYNFIELD. 
KURZBAUER. DELOBBE. 

HORACE VERNET. T. M. ROOKE. 

J. H. 8. MANN. L. A. MALEMPRE, 





| 





HOFF. KAULBACH. 

H. F. C. TENKATE. H. WALLIS. 

ANGELI. JOHN BELL. 

E. FARASYN. PORTAELS. 

MISS THOMPSON B. W. LEADER. 
(Mrs. Butler). FORTUNY, &c. 


The Proprietors are now resuming a project that was relinquished for some time in consequence of the necessity of fully 
representing the several International Exhibitions, and intend to give a series of 


ORIGINAL PRIZE DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURES, 
which will not be limited with regard to either style or purpose to which they may be deemed applicable. 


Three of these Designs will be selected by eminent referees at the end of the year for Prizes in Art Publications of £25, £10, and 


£5 respectively (see Prospectus). 


The general Contents of the New Volume will embrace, besides others, the following important Articles :— 


HANDSOME and CURIOUS PLATE in the 


Possession of some of our Ancient Corporations. By 
LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.8.A. With Illustrations. 


The SCULPTORS of MODERN EUROPE. 


By E. 8S. ROSCOE, and other Writers. 


HOMES of WELL-KNOWN 


With Illustrations. 


The MOSQUES and other CHARACTERISTIC 


FEATURES of EGYPT. By E. T. ROGERS and M. E. 
ROGERS. With Illustrations by G. L. SEYMOUR. 


BRITISH ARTISTS their WORKS. 


With Illustrations. 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Illustrated. 


The AESTHETICS of DRESS. 
ETCHING SCHOLARS and PROFESSORS. 
RIVER SCENERY as SUGGESTIVE 


ARTISTS. By Professor ANSTED, F.R.S. 


EMINENT CONTINENTAL ARTISTS and 


AMERICANS. 


and 


to 


— a By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE and others. 

ustrated. 

ARTISTIC SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD. 





PICTURESQUE TOWNS. 


L, SEYMOUR. 


CAUSES of the VARIETIES of SYRIAN 


ARCHITECTURE. By M. E. ROGERS. With Illustrations. 


FORTHCOMING PICTURES by LEADING 


ARTISTS. 


The LESSER ART INDUSTRIES of GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


Illustrated by G. 


The SYDNEY EXHIBITION.—A General 
Description. 

The MELBOURNE EXHIBITION.—A General 
Description. 


The CLUBS of LONDON, EXTERIOR and 


INTERIOR. Illustrated. 
DUSSELDORF, OLD and NEW. 
CRITICAL NOTICES of ART EXHIBITIONS. 


REVIEWS. 
MINOR TOPICS on all SUBJECTS INTER- 


ESTING and USEFUL to the ARTIST, the STUDENT, the 
AMATEDR, the MANUFACTURER, and the ARTISAN. 





The Volumes from 1849 to 1879 are now on Sale, price £1 11s 6d each. 





London:. ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


ae ST., eels * 1% - BUILDINGS, 


.» LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is a 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











FRY’S|+ypys CARACAS COCOA. 
. A choi ed Cocwa. 
COCOA “A most@ielicioes end valnchte article.” 
a cOendere 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S!+yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfiuous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss 
318 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 


London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—A certain remedy for diseases of the 

skin. Ringworm, scurvy, scrofula, or king's evil, sore 
heads, and the most inveterate skin diseases to which 
the human race is subject, cannot be treated with a more 
safe and speedy remedy than Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which act so peculiarly on the constitution, and so 
urify the blood that those diseases are eradicated 
rom the system, and a lasting cure is obtained. They 
are efficacious in the cure of tumours, burns, scalds, 
glandular swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, 
contracted and stiff joints. These medicines operate 


COCOA| 








oa — 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum! 
> 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and p free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIOIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR SIR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam to heap 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pais. 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hi 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 











A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... . £39 0 0 
B size, am 70,000 ~ ve . 2700 
C size, cs 30,000 = . 400 
D size, pa 15,000 jo 910 0 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, te, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle o: 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Aud without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| 
| WILLS’ 
| BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and . O. WILLS. 





BEST 
BIRD'S EYE 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom. 
v SHES, 
FLAVOUR SO GFUSG, BARS SUES CAUTION.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baror 
AND SAUCES, 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


r €& B RAV A ltl § 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 

FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 

smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhosa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 

besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on ‘‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 











MAGNESIA. 





mildly and surely. The cure effected by them is not 
temporary or apparent only, but complete and perma- 
nent. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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COMPLETION OF LORD MINTO’S MEMOIRS. 


In post 8vo, with Two Maps, price i2s, cloth. 


IN 


LORD MINTO 
Correspondence of the First Earl 


Governor-General of India, from 1807 to 1814. 


Edited by his Great-Niece, the COUNTESS of MINTO. 
Lord Minto's -. and Letters published in 1874 by the Countess of 


Completing into. in Three Volumes. 


London: LONGMANS 


and CO. 


Published Menthiy, peice 


INDIA; 


of Minto, while 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, r 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Guuttiee, 


Price 108 
Drawings, 
This 
mend atio 
Inventor ( 
ents. 


Plans, Specifications. 


a Treasury Commission; 


No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


cess has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
of and the Government have 
Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


PROLOGUE. B 


i Cha) 
a> HISTO! 





KTINTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS 
j SMEDLEY'S BE! pitas zanianine ‘ py Ey oe, 8 
Pe Physician—W. B.H TER, M. D., &c. The SCHOOLMASTER-PRINTE 


The Arrangements for HEATING and Vasenanes render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 


to go abroad. 


HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


Borlase. 





ADING CASES for the 
Price 23 6d each. 


Ré 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d cach, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


SPECTATOR, 


application. 
or of the Publisher. 





One 
made paper aged rough 
No. I. IS NOW READY. 
E 


ANTIQUARY: 
A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


EDWARD WALFORD, 


Formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Eiitor of the “ Gentleman's 
Magazine,” and Author of “ County Families,”’ 


Shi , in 4 be 
illing, Rm po ee, tasteietiy peinted on band 


EDITED BY 


M. A., 





Contents of No. 


y Austin Dobson. 
SOUR a can per a 
rom tot TY a _ 
Lord Talbot de Malahid ‘: at. re 
DAVID gy and the BALLAD of WILLIAM and MARGARET. By W. 


1, F.S.A. 
CAL MEMOIRS of TEWKESBURY ABBEY.—Part I. By Rev. H. 


FOLK X Loni and the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
— RELICS of the CORNISH TONGUE. Pies I. 


zyrma. 
The CANTERBURY COINS of EDWARD 1. IL, and am. ~ H. Md Sy 
OLD PAROCHIAL REGISTERS of ENGLAND. 


C. Swayne. 


y G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
By the Rev. W. Lach 


‘ER, from an . d Broadside. Cahn an Dineen) 


Major 
of Sta LBAN'S. By W. Blad 


An hay! MONEY COWRIE” in a BRITISH BARROW. By W. O. 


F.S.A 

The PUBLIO RECORDS of ENGLAND—MEETINGS of ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETIES.—The ANTIQUARIAN'S NOTE-BOO 
NEWS.—CORRESPON DENCE —ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE COLUMN, &c. 


K.— ANTIQUARIAN 


*,* A full Prospectus, giving Lists of Subjects treated in its pages, 
and of contributors to THE ANTIQUARY, will be sent post free on 
THE ANTIQUARY can be obtained of any Bookseller, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





——— 





NEW SERIES. 


ALES from “ BLACKWOOD.”— 
No. XXI. is published thie day, price 1s, con- 


° THe HAUNTED ENGHENIO. 
MILLY’s First Loves. 
Mrs. BEAUCHAMP’S VENGEANCE. 
A FAMILY Fevp. 
THE DISAPPOINTING Boy. 
*,* Subscribers wishing to complete their Sets can 
now be supplied with the remaining numbers of the 


WituiaM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





On December 23rd (One Shilling), No. 241. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. With Lllustrations by GEORGE DU 
Mavergr and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

Waite Wines: A Yacutine RoMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 20. Chasing a Thunderstorm. 
—21. Chasing Seals. —22. “Uncertain, Coy, and 
Hard to Please.” 

WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE FOU THE INDIAN 
Propte. In Two Chapters. 1. By W. W. Hunter, 


A New STUDY OF TeNNYSON. 

COUNTESS ADELCRANTZ. 

Fiektine FITZGERALD 

New Lamps For OLD ONES 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
a, fa 81. Jeanne is shown the Scenery of Surrey.— 

n bag Barrington does a great deal of Talking. 
On the March. 
Sale: Suite, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(With an Lilustration.) 


Price 68; or 2Is per annum, post fr 


HE BRITISH yeu ARTERLY 
REVIEW 
CXLL JANUARY Ist, 


be published, 
containing :— 
THE LORDS OF ARDRES, 
GLIMPSES OF THE NEW GOLD AND SILVER MINEs. 
MODERN GRexce. 
PRACTICAL AESTHETICS, 
WHY 1s SCOTLAND RADICAL ? 
THE CHRISTIAN Loca OF Gop, 
NONCONFORMIST PSALMODY. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE NATION. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Advertisements and Bills for this Number should 
be sent to the Publishers IMMEDIATELY, 


a: HoppDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


2 
° 


will 


$0 9 29 > 2 yo 30 90 pw 


Raited by Rev. 8. COX. —Monthly, Is, Post free. 
E EXPOS 


TEN VOLUMES are now published, price 7s 6d 
each, constituting a unique Library of Explanatory 
Papers on the more difficult Themes, P. d 


| On JANUARY 1 will be published the First Number 
0} 


HE MODERN REVIEW: a 
Quarterly;~Magazine. Price Half-a-Crown. 
Edited by RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, B,A, 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
1, THE STORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIEWING. 
By the Editor. 
. Tae Forces Beatnp Natore. By William B. 
Carpenter, C.B.. M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
St. TaHomas AQuiInAs. By Charles Hargrove. M.A. 
— NAME OF CHRIST. By J. Allanson Picton, 


A. 
THe Homes OF THE STANLEYS AND THE TAITS. 
By Charles Shakspeare, M A. 
. Fervent ATHEISM. By Professor Upton, B.A., 


oe 2 pe 


B.Sc. 

. TH& PRESENT SITUATION OF THE REFORMED 
CAURCH OF FRANCE. By M. le Pasteur, Président 
Désiré Charruaud. 

THe MIRACLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 

A LIBERAL CouNTRY PARSON—IN MEMORIAM: P. 
C.S Desprez. By John Owen 

. Tae Tipes or THE INNER LIFB, 

Power Cobbe 
. A Recent Discusston ON ROMANS x., 5, By G. 
Vance Smith, D.D. 

Farrar's St. Pact. By Allan Menzies, B.D. 

THE EARLY BUDDAIST BELIEFS CONCERNING GOD. 
By T. W. Rhys-Davids. 

14. Sicut anD INsiGaT. By Joseph Wood. 

15. FraGMeNts By Contribators. 

JAMES CLARKE and Co, Fleet Street. 


M* SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
I —— 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 
Part IV. of the PrincipLes Of SocioLocy, (The 
First Portion of Vol. 11.) By Herpsrt SPENCER. 

Also, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 


2 @ 


1 


os 
= © 


12. 
13. 


ue 


Portion of the PRincip.es OF Etuics. By Her- 
BERT SPENCER. 
Also, Third Edition, 8vo, price 8s, 
Mr. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Vol. III.); 


SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 
This Third Edition contains Two Additional Essays. 
Vols. [.-IL., Third Thousand, price 16s. 


Also, Third Thousand, wae Cheap Edition, price 
2s 6d. 


Mr. SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCATION : 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Gardea, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
dinburgh. 





an 
Books of Scripture, by Eminent Riblical Scholars. 
Vol. X., published this day, contains the Contributions 
of permanent value, by the Very Rev. J. 8. 
Perowne, D.D.; Canon Farrar, F.R.S.; Dr. Brace ; 
Dr, Fairbairn ; Professor Massie ; Dr. Jas. Morison ; 
Ly Matheson; Dr. Reynolds; Rev. R. B. Bartlett, 

M.A.; J. A. Beet ; G.G. Findlay, B.A.; J.8. Purton, 
M.A: ; and the Editor. 

“* The Expositor’ has a special value to the reading 
Public, inthat it is unique, being absolutely the only 
Periodical we have whose pages are devoted wholly to 
the elucidation of questions relating to the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. '—Ecc/esiastical Gazette. 

London: Hopper and Sroveuton, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
London: W. K&NT and Co 


By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
, 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool: Henry Yoouna. 12 South Castle Street. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rosgsat G. Warts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
| L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
| London, w. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., 
Fleet Street. 








By Miss Francés- 





Red Lion Court, | 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1880. No. 601, New Series, OXXI. 


Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS, 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore, Chap. 23. Love Militant. 24, Love 
Penitent, 25, Down Among the Dead Weeds. 

Some Aspects OF INDIAN Finance, By W. W. 
Hunter, C.LE., LL.D. 

First IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. (Conclusion.) 
By his Grace the Duke of Argy 1 

A TYPR OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Miss E. M. ow 

THE LAMENT OF LIBANIUS. By the Hon. Lionel A 
Tollemache. 

IRELAND AND ENGLAND. By an M.P. 

WHat SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL.—II. 
Professor Thomas 8S. Baynes. 

MR. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 

EARTHBOUND: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE 
UNSEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

London : ee and Co. 


ICKERS Pn. "SONS" COMPLETE 
—— 


iste 
ILLUSTRATED ph “OTHER NEW BOOKS 
published during the year. 
Also the New Juvenile Publications, and Remainder 
of last Season's Books, offered at a great reduction 
from the Published Prices. 


By 





By post, free. 
ICKERS and SONS’ CATALOGUE 


of 
ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS, 

In Classical and General Literature. 
Also a selection from the best French and German 
Authors; suitable for School and College Prizes. 

‘All in calf or morocco bindings 
With Index so arranged as to show the best Works 
available for the principal subjects of study. 


ICKERS ant SONS" "CATALOGUE 


of 
ae nang oe J heme mg HAND BOOKS. 
Comprising History, Bi i good Travel. Fiction, &c. 
Warranted amee~ ' pe 1 . go ae and offered 


1 LEICESTER 5 SQUARE, W.c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy, They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Sapelies in casks and 
cases for home use and expo Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. 


HRISTMAS PaReaNTS. —Nothi 
J yk aor as a case of GRANT" 
MORELLA CHER 





BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine ievehaat, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 428 per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
special quality, 508 per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in Eng 

REMARKABLE, VERY SESADE ASSES 

NDEED. are the EFFECTS of 


I AMPLOUGH' S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 








iu Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


} vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now RsADY, COMPLETE IN 12 VOLUMES. 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


FORMING AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK 
FOR THE SEASON. 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 30s. 

*,* Also to be had in various styles of Leather Binding. 





LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. 
By the Hon. Mrs, Henry WEYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of “Neighbours and Friends,” “ Janie,” 
* Mdlle, d’Estanville,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

(This day. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY: 
For the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of osm eS By H. 
ALtErne Nicxoison, M.D., D.S8c., F.R. .E., — 
Professor of Natural History in the University o 
St. Andrews. Second Edition, revised through- 
out, and greatly enlarged. Illustrated with 722 
Engravings, In 2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


The ROMAN BREVIARY: Reformed 
by Order of the Holy C2cumenical Council of 
Trent ; published by Order of Pope St. Pius V.; 
and Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. ; 
together with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English by JOHN, 
Marquess of Bute, K.T. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, edges uncut. Price Two Guineas. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. W. M. Locxnart, Author of “ Mine is 
Thine,’ “Fair to See,” &. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Twelve Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

[This day. 


MINE IS THINE. A Novel. By the 


same Author. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIR TO SEE. By the same Author. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by W. Locas Couiins, M.A. 
Complete in 28 Vols., tastefully bound in 14, with 
vellum or leather back, price £3 10s. 


This day is published, Third Edition. 
COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author 


of “Mr. Smith; a Part of his Life,’ “‘ Pauline,” 
&c, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
"Mrs, Walford’s ‘Cousins’ are very natural, 
original, and charming.’’—Guardian. 
**Is characterised by great skill and greater 
delicacy.’’—Times. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By W. EpmonsToune AyTOUN, 
D.C.L. With Illustrations by Sir J. Noel Paton, 
Engraved by Eminent Artists. Small 4to, in 
elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. 13th Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill. 
Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 
8s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 
ay 3 Pd GeoRGE ELIOT. Fourth Edition, post 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 
Edition, in 19 Volumes. The only uniform Edition. 
Printed from a new and legible type, in a con- 
venient and handsome form, price £4 lds. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each in 
One Volume. Adam Bede. 3s 6d—The Mill on 
the Floss. 3s 6d.—Siles Marner. 2s 6d.—Scenes 
of Clerical Life. 3s.—Felix Holt. 3s 6d.—Romola. 
3s 6d.—Middlemarch. 7s 6d.—Daniel Deronda. 
78 6d. 


The LIFE of Sir JAMES BROOKE, 
Rajah of Sarawak. From his Personal Papers 
and Correspondence. By Spenser St. JOHN, 
F.R.G.8., formerly Secretary to the Rajah; now 
H.M.’s Minister Resident to the Republic of Pern, 
Author of “ Life in the Forests of the Far East.” 
With Portrait and a Map, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

oe An interesting life of a most remarkable man,”’— 

times, 

“The book has about it a strange fascination—to 
begin reading it means it must be finished at a sit- 
ting.’”’—Daily Telegraph, 

“ The interest of the book is great. There are few 
Englishmen of middle age whose attention, sym- 
pathetic or otherwise, has not been drawn towards a 
career so unique in the history of our times, and who 
will not care to hear more on the subject from so com- 
petent an authority.”—Atheneum, 


“The book abounds with amusing stories, graphic 
descriptions of stirring scenes and historical informa- 
tion, and i 
Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edixburgh and London. 


is fascinating throughout.” — Whitehall 





THE RIGHT HON. W. 


PAINTED BY J. 


E. GLADSTONE, Mp. 
E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 


Artist’s Proofs... oe eee ove 
Proofs before Letters ... eee ee 
Proofs upon India Paper... oe 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW 


... Will be Issued at Six Guineas each, 
nm Do. Four do. 
sal Do. Two do. 


RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 





MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONsg, 
LONDON ove ooo eee OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
LIVERPOOL ... oe «e EXOHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER ... oe eco 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 
— 


NEW WORK BY MRS. BRASSEY. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price One Guinea. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST; 


Or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. 


By Mrs. B 


RASSEY, 


Author of “A Voyage in the Sunbeam.” 


With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 fall size 


of page) engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, chiefly from 


Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham ; the Uover from an Original Design by Gustave Doré. 


London : 


LONGMANS and CO. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 


illustrated, 8s 6d. 


On the INFLUENCE of COLLOIDS UPON CRYSTALLINE 


FORM and COHESION. 


With Observations on the Structure and Mode of Forma. 


tion of Urinary and other Calculi. By Witt1am Mitier Orp, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., &, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGH, for 1880. Under the espe- 
cial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. 49th Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Through the Storm. By Charles 
By the 


Little Miss Primrose. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 





AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE’'s,” &c. 
AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” SECOND ITION. 
Sir John. By the Author of 


‘* ANNE DyYsaRT,” &c. 


Friend and Lover. 


Durrus Harpy. 


By Iza 


(Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





This day, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 21s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS, AND 
RULES OF ULPIAN. 


The former from Studemund’s “ Apograph” of the 
Verona Codex. With Translation and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, and copious Alphabetical Digest. 
By JAMES MUIRHEAD, 

Professor of Civil Law in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Alphabetical Digest of nearly 200 pages will not 
only be of service to the law student, by giving him 
the whole law upon any particular subject under its 


proper head, but be of use to readers of the Classics | 
in explaining allusions in them to matters of law and | 


procedure. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, Law Booksellers. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS AT 
THE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 1s. 


HE INAUGURAL ADDRESS to 


the STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY of GLAS- | 


GOW. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, Lord 
Rector of the University, December 5th, 1879. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 77 pp, limp 
binding, price One Shilling, 26th Thousand. 

N ODERN CHRISTIANITY A 
pt CIVILISED HEATHENISM. By the Author 
of * The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


Salisbury: BROWN and Co. London: SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, 

















‘The TIMES ” Newspaper on The DAY of REST:<— 
“It is certainly a most excellent magazine, and one 
which affords reading of such worth and variety, 
that it is clearly entitled to be mentioned before any 
of its competitors.” 

A NEW VOLUME of 
HE DAY of REST, 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of SUNDAY 

READING, 6d Monthly, finely Illustrated, will begin 

with the JANUARY PART; and as everything will 

be new in this Volume, there cannot be a better time 
for commencing to subscribe. 
STRAHAN and Oo. (Limited), Paternoster Row. 


The JANUARY PART OF 


HE DAY o@ BEST 
6d Monthly, finely Illustrated, will be ready on 
the 20th inst. 





CONTENTS. 
OvuT OF THE WORLD, Chaps.I.and II. By Mrs. B 
O'Reilly. 
ANNIE Keary. By Beata Francis. 
THE NOBLE ARMY OF Martyrs. I. Stephen. By 
Francis Peek. 
THE EXAMPLE OF CHILDREN. By Ellice Hopkins. 
THe Lorp’s PRAYER. By Rev. Professor Blackie. 
A Birp’s CHRISTMAS CAROL. By James D. Burns. 
Mr. CAROLI: an Autobiography. Ohaps. I. and II. 
By L. G. Séguin. 
CATBERINE ANDORAUFURD TAIT. By John Hunt, D.D. 
THE CHURCH BELLS. By Rev. Charles J. Abbey. 
Mrs. MUMPSON ; a Sister of Charity Without Knowing 
It, By the Author of “Ten Thousand Homes,” 
THe KNOWLEDGE OF Gop. - By the Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 
PRAYER AMONG ALL Nations. By Cunningham 
By C. C. Liddell, 


Geikie, D.D. 
“ SPEAKING TO J ACK.” 
THE MARKS OF THE LORD Jesus. By J. Lewis Wood. 
THE ANGEL'S CHARGE. By Mrs. Ellen Ross. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 
STRAHAN and Oo. (Limited.) 
HE ARCHBISHOP of CANTER- 
BURY will Contribute a Series of Articles to 

Tbe DAY of REST for 1880. 


rPHE Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the 

Temple, will Contribute a Series of Papers to 

DAY of REST for 1880. 


UT of the WORLD. The New Story. 

By Mrs. O'R&ILLY, Author of “ Phosbe's For- 

tunes,” &c. With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

Will be continued Monthly in The DAY of REST for 
880. 


1880 

N R. CAROLI. ‘The Autobiography 
I of a Christian carried into Captivity by the 
Moorish Pirates. Edited by L. G. Seeurn, Author of 
| * Walks in Algiers,” &c. Will be continued Monthly 
| in The DAY of REST for 1880. 




















Second Edition, price 3s 6d. 
HE ULTIMATE RECONCILIA- 
TION of all SOULS to GOD. By the Rev. A: B. 
Sy MONDS. 
“ Contains a very sober and sensible statement of 
| the argument, so soberly and devoutly stated, ind 
that even those who differ most widely from the 
| author's conclusion may yet read it without offence.” 
—Expositor. 
| “Mr. Symonds preaches very forcibly the doctrines 
commonly called Universalist, sume discourses 
| particular are marked by considerable abilit: 
| Spectator. 
Hamitton, Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row, Lon 
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ADAM and EVE.—The New Serial to be com- 
enced in the JANUARY NUMBER of “ TEMPLE BAR,” which will be ready 
on MONDAY, December 22nd, price One Shilling. 


The REBEL of the FAMILY. By Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. A New Serial Story to be COMMENCED in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
«TEMPLE BAR,”’ price One Shilling. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


The FIRST VOLUME of CANON ASHWELL’S 


LIFE of the LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE will be PUBLISHED on TUESDAY, 
December 23rd, and may then be obtained at all BOOKSELLERS and LIB RARIES. 


*,* The FIRST EDITION consists of 5,000 Copies. 





The SECOND EDITION of MISS BIRD’S 


RIDE on HORSEBACK ACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS is NOW READY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ORLANDO. By Clementina Black, Author of 
“A Sussex Idyll.” 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
DAIREEN. F. Frankfort Moore, Author 


of “Sojourners Together.”” 2 vols. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS.—NOTICE. 

More than One Thousand Copies each of several leading Books of the Season, and 
very many Oopt g other Recent Work of General Interest, are in Circulation at 
MODIES SELB T LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, 
and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the 
principal forthcoming Worke as they appear. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies 
of Recent Books wi om the Library for Sale at greatly prices is now 
ready for delivery. This Oatalogue comprises more than Three Thousand Works in 
History, Diogragte, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Olass 
of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries 
of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 








All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, with 12 Illus- 
trations pkins. 


by Arthor Ho; 
DONNA QUIXOTE. Justin 
MoCartHy, Author of “ Dear y Disdain,” 
‘Miss Misanthrope,” &c. 

“The lady who is called Donna Quixote by Mr. 
McCarthy is as original and attractive a person as his 
heroines are wont to be,and people who know his 
writings will know at once from this statement that 
she is a person whose acquaintance it is desirable to 
make...... *Donna Quixote’ is the best novel that we 
have read for a considerable ye gh ete Review. 
“A novel which, because of the originality of its 
plot and treatment, because of the genuine interest 
which it excites, because of the true perception of 
human nature and the kindly re of human 
weakness that it conveys, because of the wholesome 
air which is breathed in every page of it, and because 
of its grace and ease of style, must take the first place 
among the novels of the season.”’—Scotsman. 


Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, with 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


UNDER WHICH LORD? E. Lynn 


Linton, Author of * Patricia Kemball, 





“So well-written a novel, or so profound a study of 
human nature is not easy to find. Some of the 
analogies are indeed worthy of Balzac—and higher 
praise it is impossible to give. If Mrs. Linton has 
many novels like this in her wallet, she is likely to 
take a foremost rank in fiction.”"—Sunday Times. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, 


JAMES PAYN'S NEW STORIES. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
‘Three — ae . Mr. Payn's book ae 
ly an excellent chance of being proclaimed the 
most meritorious of its year."—Athentum. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


The MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. [Form- 
Vol. L. ¢ PRO-OONSUL and TRIBUNE: 


Ww and O'CO) 
traits. By W. M. ToRRENS, M.P. In 2 vols.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
The DEAD HAND; on Endow- 
ments and Settlements of . By Sir 
ARTHUR Hosnovss, Q.0. 


NEW WORK by Mr. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d (anfform with “ Pleasant 
Ways ia Science "). 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH; a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
By RicHarp A. Procror. ' 


BELGRAVIA.—In the Number of BELGRAVIA for 
January is begun a New Serial Story by James 
Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” &c., enti “A 
CONFIDENTIAL AGENT,” wih Illustrations 
a Hopki 




















Five [lustrations oy the Author. 
The February Number will 
Geers, entitled “BIRDS IN THE 

IDA. 


Price ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED. 
BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS, 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illus- 
trated by Arthur 

Tae OmniBus Box. By Dutton Cook. 

A Lover IN Spitz oF Hiwsetr. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. 

Reseocrep MSS. 

QUEEN OF THE Maapvow. By Charles Gibbon. 

Our OLD Country TOWNS. With Five Illustrations. 
By Alfred Rimmer. 

Rovusswavu's “ Juris.” Oharles 

THe LeaDEN OASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hant. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.—A New Novel 
by BR. E. Faancriion, Author of “Olympis,” &., 
entitled “QUEEN COPHETUA,” is — in the 
January Number of The G MAGA- 
ZINE, and will be continued throughout the year. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
Queen Copuetua. By B. E. Francillon. 
ANIMAL DEVELOPMENT AND WHAT IT TBACHES. With 
nomerous [Hustrations. By Andrew W B.S.E. 
COLONIAL LEGISLATION. By Redspinner. 
CERVANTES’ VOYAGE TO PARNASSUS. By Jatnes Mew. 
GOLD rmx India. By Edward B. Eastwick, O.B. 
THE IMPROVISATORE SGRICCI IN RELATION TO SHEL- 
LEY. ‘By Henry Buxton Forman. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 











CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. [Second Edition. 





OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorr- 
STEVENSON. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 


“Her book will be read because it supplies what no other work on the island 
gives us, a view of the condition of the Cypriote peasantry since the British occu- 
pation, by one who has lived among them, and who, although unable, like all the 
resident English, to speak the Greek tongue, has made good use of her eyes."— 
Atheneum. 


MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. With Portrait of 
Colonel Durnford, and Lllustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ We may add that the book is extremely interesting. Written simply, but in 
good, plain English, without any attempt at ‘ word-painting.’ the very first pages 
gain the reader's sympathy, and when the last is reached, he parts from Mr. 
Wylde with regret.”—Zzaminer. 





The ‘A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BURNAND, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“ An eminently readable and pleasant book.”—Z#.caminer. 
“ A singularly amusing and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 





A YEAR in PESHAWOR, and a LADY’S 


RIDE into the KYBER PASS. By E.F. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. By 


F. Boye, Author of ‘‘ Camp Notes.” Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 








NE W NOVELS. 


TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 
By W. W. Fouustt Synes. 3 vols. 
“ By assuming, as a matter of course, the probability of the incredible, the 


author has laid the foundations of a} decidedly clever novel, and may carry nine- 
tenths of hie readers triumphantly along with him."—Saturday Review. 


“It leaves an impression of a cheerful, manly, reverent mind, and a highly 
cultivated intellect. There is not a jarring notein it. It isa book which becomes 
& friend.” —ASpectutor. 


WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueopore Hicx- 


MAN. 3 vols. 





GEORGE RAYNER. By Leon Broox, Author 
of “ A Beantifol Woman.” 2 vols. 
“ *George Rayner’ is a well-written story, full of sweetness and tenderness,’ '— 
Academy. 


BEATING the AIR. By Uxicx Raurn Burke. 
3 vols. 

"Written by a clever man of the world, who has seen varieties of life, both at 
home and abroad.”’—Times. 

“Mr, Burke possesses the rare quality of ha and spontaneous humour ; his 
book is thick-set with keen and amusing remark and comment, charming little 
bits of satire without spite, and neat touches of delineation and definition whi 
tell like fine strokes in sketching.’’—Spectator. 








GRACE ELWYN. By the Author of “On 


the Banks of the Delaware.” 2 vols. 
leasanter readi 


" Altogether, ‘Grace Elwyn’ affords us and, we add, 
whelesomer reading, than the works of the | ae mena of our female novelists.” — 
Saturday Review. 





The PARSON O’ DUMFORD. By Gzorcez 
Manvittx Fenn. 3 vols. 


"Mr, Fenn has written good novels before, but this one surpasses previo’ 
efforts,”’— Morning Post. ’ ° - 





HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE OHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
In 30 vols. small feap. 8vo, £2 5s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 








> 


31 Sournampron Street, SrRaNp, December 20¢h, 1879 
? ‘ 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO,8 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 





NOTICE.—New Novel, by the popular Author of “ Love's Conflict,” « W 
against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c. : omag 
The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


MARRYAT, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” *“ Woman agains’ 
vols , 318 6d. > — 


HACKLANDER'S EUROPAEICHES SCLAVENLEBEN, 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F, y, 


HACKLANDER. Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 


Author of * The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice 


WILTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 


BENNETT Epwakbs, Author of “ A Tantalus Oup.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's novel, ‘In Sheep's 
Clothing,’—power both of conception and of execution."—Scotsman. 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard 


ROWLATT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth 


SAVILE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


om go from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 8vo, handsomely 
und, 128. 

CONTENTS :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Evers. 
leigh Hall—London. [Third edition, this day. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George 


SHIELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, l4s. 


UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for 


CHILDREN. ByR. St. JOHN CornBETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A SPLENDID BOOK for BOYS. 


FRANK BLAKE the TRAPPER. By Mra 


Harpy, Author of “ The Castaway's Home,” *‘ Up North,” &c. Handsomely 
bound and illustrated, 5s. 
“ Abounds in adventures of a familiar and popular kind."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* Frank Blake’ is the book wherewith to spend a happy day, at the romantic 
and tender age of thirteen."—Saturday Review. 
“It is a book of unusual power of its kind."—Guardian. 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


Account of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unrevealed 
Secret Treaty of May 3lst, 1878. By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the Foreign 
Office. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten 


oy gg for Children. By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Orown 8y0, 
3b 








SQUATTERMANIA; or, Phases of Anti- 


podean Life. By Errno. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE — 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 
—_—— 





LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed tv country and ten to town members. Beading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BE DROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads doa Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W- 
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Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 243 (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS. 


}. Hs THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 9-12. 


9, BISCLAVERET: A BRETON ROMANCE. By Maurice Kingsley. 
3, Live AT HIGH PRESSURE. By Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 


4, Sin WALTER TREVELYAN’S WINE CELLAR. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
5, ENDOWED CHARITIBS AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. H. G. Robinson. 


g. Dust-yarps. By the Hon. Sophia M. Palmer. 
7, Panty GOVERNMENT. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. 
§. JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Huenes. Orown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


(Just ready. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WALTER CRANE. 


The TAPESTRY ROOM. AChild’s Romance. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Extra foap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


“Like her other stories, this is a delightful one, over which young people— 


aye, and old ones, too—may spend many a happy hour..”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.” —Spectator. 
“ Another charming little book by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the authors that 


children most delight in."— Examiner. 


By the Same Author, Illustrated by Walter Crane. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Ninth Thousand, 4s 6d. 


The CUCKOO CLOCK. Ninth Thousand, 4s 6d. 


“CARROTS”; Just a LittleBoy. Tenth Thousand, 
4s 64. 


TELL ME a STORY. Fifth Thousand, 4s 6d. 


MISS C. M. YONGE’S NEW BOOKS :— 


MAGNUM BONUM: or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


BYE-WORDS: a. Collection of Tales, New and 


Old. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL :— 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 


2 vols., 21s. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scotr. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Walter 


Henares POLLOCK and Lady PoLLocK. Orown 8vo, with Illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway, 28 6d. (New Volume of “ The Art-at-Home Series.”) 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mre.Gray. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 


By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MACDONSLL. Edited by hie Wirz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS, By JonN RICHARD GREBN and ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. Foap. 


8vo, with Coloured Maps, 33 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


[This duy. 


[Just ready, 


[Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


[This day. 


[This day. 


[This day. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged, 8vo, 14s. 


A TREATISE on STATICS. Containing 


the Fundamental Principles of Electrostatics and Elasticity. By Grorce 
MINCHIN, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engi- 


neering College. (Immediately. 
SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. R. Kine, M.A. [Shortly. 
EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by CO. S. JERRAM, MLA. [{Shortly. 
GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c.. by Dr. BucHuerm, [Shortly. 
The OXFORD ALMANACK for 1880. On 
a Sheet, price 4s 6d [Now ready. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA—SELECT PLAYS. 
MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by C. W. Tancock, 


M.A. With Introduction and Notes, extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


The PSALMS in HEBREW, without Points. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


SECOND GREEK READER. Selections 


from Herodot bh With Introductions and Notes. By A.J, M. 
BELL, M.A. Extre f be 8v0, 38 6d. 





PART IL—DOB-LIT. 4to, 10s 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis. By the Rev. W. 
w. Fag M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. To be completed 
in Four Parts. 


ARISTOTELIAN STUDIES. I.—On the 


Structure of the Seventh Book fad the Nicomachean Ethics. Chaps. 1-10. By 
J. CooK WILSON, M.A. 8yo, 5s. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 


By the AUTHOR of 
“A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU.” 


ASK FOR THE NEW NOVEL. 
MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 


SAMPSON LOW and CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


In ornamental binding, price 25s. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


Second Illustrated Edition, —= 17 ay -page Designs in Photo-mezzotint by 
bapman. 
“* Many of the designs are gems of exquisite feeling.”"—World.——“‘ One of the 
most cherished gifte any lover of poetry or the pencil could desire.” — Scotsman. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





NOW READY. 


ATHEISM AND MORALITY. 
An Essay in Reply to Miss Bevington’s Article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ October, 1879. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., 
Author of “ Seeking for Light.” 
Sewed, price One Shilling. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS +L IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPH 
“An exceedingly intererting pampblet....1s well worthy of a as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy 
the mind of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 
present.“— The Echo. 
“ The compilers of this able and suggestive ise have ised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
the of the nineteenth’ century with the culte of the six- 
teenth. "Sussex Daily News. 


“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 
The Inquirer. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. 


By CHARLES YRIARTE nslated by F. Sitwell. Imperial 4to, with Sixty- 
nine ae Plates, and upwards of 400 smaller Hlastrations, price 
£2 12s 6d. 

“The publishers and printer have neglected nothing to make their share of the 
work worthy of M. Yriarte’s learning and industry, and the translator has 
Englished the book to admiration."—Saturday Review. 

“A brilliant collection of sketches and evgravings, and the letterpress is 
OLD’ attractive.”—Athenzum, 

ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient 
City and the Campagna. For the Use of Travellers. By RoBERT Burn, M.A., 
Fellow of Bs College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Maps, Plans. 
Demy 8vo, 1 
> 
RAFFAELLE'S and MICHAEL ANGELO’S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by JOSEPH FISHER. With Introduction. New Editions, Revised 
and Improved. 2 vols, 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With Notices 
of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE. Kevised Edition. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Translation 
in English Prose. | CO. H. WALL. With a Short Life and a Portrait. 
Large pa) ” edition, 3 vols.,7s 6d each. Cheap edition, post 8vo, 3 vols., 
8s 6d eac 

“Tt is not too muck to say that we have here probably as good a translation of 

Molitre as can be given.”—Academy. 


Library Edition, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes, 8 vols. large post 8vo, 


7s 6d each. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND, Also a 
Cheaper Edition in 6 vols., 5s each. 

An ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol., 6s 6d. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, inclu The LIFE of 
Mr. BRASSEY. With Illustrations. Fifth Thousand. 10s 64—The LIFE of 
HERNAN DO CORTES, and The CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols., 15s.—The 
LIFE of COLUMBUS. Fourth Edition, 6s—The LIFE of PIZ ARRO. With 
Some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition 
6s.—The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third Edition. 6s. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON and JOHNSONIANA. Including 
his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales,&c. Edited, with large Additions 
and Notes, by the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. The Second and most complete 
py Edition, with upwards of Forty Engravings on Steel. Post 8vo, 

vols., 

With Ooloured Frontispiece by R. Caldecott, and numerous Illustrations by 

a Green and others, handsomely bound in ,cloth, 700 pages, imperial 16mo, 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited by H. 
ATTY. 

Containing Contributions by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Greville J. 
Chester, Lady Lamb, Gwynfryn, and others—Translations from the French 
and German—Short Stories—Fairy,Tales—Papers on Historical Subjects— 
Travels and Natural History—Short Biographies—Verses—A Ohbristmas Play, 
by S. H. Gatty—Competition Questions, k Notices, &c. 

Ninth Edition, with 12 FARTHT HING: or, 8 Allingham. 


A FLAT IRON for a or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son. By yas tty Small 80, 5s. 

‘Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same time 
to please a child, purchase ‘A Fiat Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer for the 
delight with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt but that the 
fortunate recipient will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful." —Athenzum. 

With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. "By Mrs. Ewing. 
Fourth Edition. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

“It is beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is scarcely necessary to oF that Mrs. Ewing’s book is one of the best of the 
year. Everything she writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and 
common-sense.”’—Saturday , 1875. 

“Wehave not met @ healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long period.”"— 


Academ: 
a By the Same Authoress, Illustrated, 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. Small post | tex: 


The’ "BROWNIES, and other Tales. Third Edition, 5s. 
Mrs, OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Second 


Edition, 3s 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. 


And other Tales. Second Edition, 5: 3. 


JAN of the a: a Novelette. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


iform Edition, in feap. 8vo, 8s 6d per Volume. 


Mrs. GATTY'S WORKS :— 


PARABLES from NATORE. With Portrait. 2 volsa—WORLDS NOT 


REALISED and PROVERBS [LLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIO cae see 4 


—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition. 2% 6d.—The HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 
The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Capt. MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. sly ae, San, 
ition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, r 1 mes 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s 6d; gilt edges, 


POOR JACK. ens cuter * 
MASTERMAN READY. THE MISSION; or, pees in Africa. 
THE PIRATE & THREE edie * SETTLERS IN CANAD 


The 3 BOY'S LOCKER. Being a a Small Edition of the above 
ries. 12 vols. included in a Box, fcap. 8vo, 21 
= vols. handsomely bound, with upwards of por (Gactuctions, 6s each. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” and “ TALES for 
ye om —-. ‘" we 2 vols. form the most complete English Edition of 


GUESSING { STORIES: or, the Wonderful Things Seen by 
Be bea vane Ma + — Pair of eyes, By the late Archdeacon FreEmAnN. 


FRIENDS I IN FUR AND FEATHERS: True Stories about 


Animals. a Gwryrrry. With {8 Full-page Engravings. Fifth Edition, 


WONDER-WORLD: a Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. With 4 Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Weodcuts by L. Richter, Oscar Pletsch, and others. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








—— 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, London, 
s.w. 





Folio, price 7s 6d each. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a Seriog of 
olumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Ve; 
Descriptive Letterpress :— ’ — World, wit 
No.1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIM 
WHITE. Tenth Edition. With 44 Folio Coloured Plates. — = ADA 
No. 2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the A; 
Heir of Redcliffe.” Fifth Edition. With 31 Double-page Ae eens Pane? 
No. 3. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHIOAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS, 
Fourth Edition, With 60 Folio Coloured Plates. 
No. 4. PIOTURES of ANIMAL and | aa LIFE i 
Second Edition. With 48 Coloured P. o ALL LANDS, 
No. 5. PICTORIAL LESSONS on TOME, COMPARISON, and NUMBER, 
Seventh Edition. With 36 Folio Coloured Plates. 
“These volumes are among the most instructive picture books we have 
and we know of none better calculated to excite ool gratify the appetite fae 
young for the knowledge of nature." —7Zimes. 


Uniform in size and price, fcap. folio, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. i 
“This new atlas caunot fail to become a popular one. It is evident! 

with a view to making it not so much a work of reference as anaid to the 

The individual maps, of which there are seventeen, are beautifully bold in out. 

line, are not crowded with a host of unnecessary names tnt @re 80 Clear and 

distinct that no difficulty whatever will be experienced in deci aay sacle 

name. All the maps are brought down to the present date, Western 

South Africa especially receiving that careful attention at the hands of om 

piler for which the firm of Stanford is so well known.”—Schoolmaster. 


Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illastrations, cloth halle oy edges, és. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By Ara B. Buckley, 
‘ig pnt 


Authoress of “A Short woe of Natural Science, 
the Use of Junior Students,” 

* Altogether, with its attractive , and brightly written pages, is one 
of the pleasantest volumes for intelligent boys and girls that has been produced 
this season. But, indeed,a book so instructive and entertaining deserves & wel. 
come at all seasons, and is likely to secure a per t —Pall Mali 


Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Jom 
DeENNIs, Editor of “ English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,” &c. 

CONTENTS :—Pope— Defoe — Prior —Steele—The Wartons—John Wedpe 
Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet, 

“ We cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce it an excellent book. It dis. 
plays sound judgment, both moral and tic, and a ¢ h mastery of the 
subjects with which it deals. These subjects are interesting, and are of the kind 
with which Pi St, who would keep abreast of the literary table-talk of the day 
ought to be iliar.”"—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


ADVENTURES in the AIR: being Memorable Experiences 
of Great Aeronauts. From the French of Dz FoNVIELLE. Edited and Trans 
lated by J. S. KELTIE. 

“ Will be doubtless read with delight by many a boy, while readers of more ai- 
vanoed years will find it full of instruction and recreation, the style being as easy 
and pleasant as the subject-matter is solidly entertaining.”—London 





Y 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By Ascott B He 
Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “A Book about Dominoes,” &c. 
and Illustrations. 
“ Every of the book relates some marvellous incident, and eyteaeee 
accept the volume as a rare and valuable addition to their store of knowledge, It 
is pl sae =! foe by alarge number of good engravings, as exciting as the 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of 
0 the 


the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks t 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. te 
Authoress of “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


“In the t edition I haye endeavoured to su 
omissions, cally = regards ‘Sound,’ which had al ee "wolore roan 
lected, and to Thich a new ae (XXX.) is now + 8s. 
some new matter, in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon 
Nineteenth Century. ly, besides many minor additions, I's have re eigen eh a 
new concluding — a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in 


—E£xtract 
Feap. folio, 128 6d. 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures of the Human 
Body. In My ne Quarto Coloured Plates, comprisi: oA 
Figures; with Descriptive Letterpress. By Mrs. FanwickK 
¢. = ‘London School Board, Author of the Physiological Sections of 

imple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 
manent with their keen interest in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, 
undistracted minds full of curiosity about what is around them, are almost always 
found to take a deep interest in the wonderful structure and functions of thelrowa 

bodies. Thus this volume would generally be found an —— gift to a 

intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, and would afford him usef instruction 

for his adult life."—Zztract from Preface. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
(Standard V. of os Whitelands Series of Standard Reading-Books for Girls). 
Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPS, M.A., Principal of W 
College. io by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 

“Tt would bea useful book to add to village lending libraries, or to give 3a 
prizes in Sunday-schools, or as presents to young servants. "Saturday Re 


12mo, cloth, 2s 64. 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for Home Use ani 
Elementary Schools. By Mrs, FENWICK MILLER; G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GS8.; 
Dr. MANN, F.B.G.S.; J. C. BuCKMASTER, B.A. : Mrs. BENSAMIN OLARKE; 
Pops; RB. A. Proctor, B.A.; Rev. F. 0. Monais, M.A.; Rev. G G. HENSLOW, 
F.L.S.; Rev. T. E. ORALLAN, M.A 

CONTENTS :—Our Bodily Life—How and Why We Breathe—Food—Drink= 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Olothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy—Birds—Flowers—Money. 

“ We can imagine no better present for the wife of an artisan."—Academy- 
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THE NEW PEERAGE. 








Just published, in royal 8vo, 1,530 pp., cloth gilt, price 42s. 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1880. 


BY JOSEPH FOSTER. 


H upwards of 1,400 Woodcuts of Arms of Peers and Baronets, full-page Engravings of the Royal Arms and the Insignia 
of the various Orders of Knighthood, and numerous other Illustrations. 


All the Coats of Arms have been Revised and Corrected by the Records of the College of Arms and the Lyon Office. 


In the pedigrees the collateral branches are more fully given than in any other work. 


It contains also a hitherto unpublished List of the Baronets of Nova Scotia, compiled by Rosert Miye, of Edinburgh, 
soon after the Union, and a chapter of Addenda to the Baronetcy, entitled “Chaos,” including, among other matters, Notes 
upon some doubtful claims to the title of Baronet. 





NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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SEELEY AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





OXFORD ; Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 


Contents. 
1, The Town before the University. 
2. The Early Students. 
8, The Renaissance and the Reformation. 
4, Jacobean Oxford. 
5. Some Scholars of the Restoration. 
6. High Tory Oxford. 
7. ad ian Oxford. 
8 Poets at Oxford. 
9, A General View. 


ollege. 
Etchings. 

. Magdalen Tower. 

. Oxford Castle. 

Magdalen from Christ 

Staircase of Christ Church. 

Gateway of St. John’s. 

High Street. 

Merton College. 

Brasenose College. 

. General View of Oxford. 


[ Meadows. 
Church 





10, Undergraduate Life. 


With numerous smaller Illustrations. 
* As charming as a Christmas book, or as any other book, need be."—Academy. 
“ The ilinstrations have singular excellence. The text is capital reading.”"—Scotsman. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- 
DIANS, By the Rev. A. J, CourcH, M.A. Crown 
vo, with 24 Illustrations by Flaxman and others, 


, 
1, The LOVE of ALCESTIS. 
2, The VENGEANCE of MEDEA, 
8, The DEATH of HERCULES. 
4, SEVEN CHIEFS inst THEBES, 
5, The STORY of ANTIGONE, 
6, IPHIGENIA in AULIS. 
7, The BOW of HERCULES, 
8, The DEATH of AGAMEMNON, 
9, The RETURN of ORESTES. 
10, The LOOSING of ORESTES. 
11, IPHIGENIA among the TAURIANS, 
12, The BATTLE of SALAMIS, 
13, The STORY of ION. 


“The well-deserved success of Mr. Church’s excel- 
stories from Homer and Virgil has induced bim 

to tell the plots of certain Greek tragedies, His choice 
of selected passages, and of the most important situ- 
ation, is as discreet as in his earlier volumes...... The 
story of the Persians is set forth with all the charm of 
old romance and all the instractiveness of history.”— 


Seturday Review. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, LIONARDO DA 


VINCI, and RAPHAEL. By OBARLES CLEMENT. 
Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations on Copper, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 

“Remarkable not only for the beautiful spirit in 
Which it is written’ but also for the justice with which 
the three characters are compared and analysed.”"— 
B. J. Poynter, R.A. 


The PORTFOLIO, for 1879. With 
numerous Etchings, and other Illustrations. 
Super-royal 4to, price 35s, cloth; 42s, in half- 
moroceo, 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on 
Astronomy, for Beginners. By AGN&S GIBBRNE. 
With Preface by Professor Pritchard. Crown 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“ Vividly interesting, and yet simple withal. The 

Savilian Professor in Oxford warmly praises this fas- 

cinating volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL OUT- 


LINES. With Preface by J. L. SPARKES. Com- 
plete, cloth, 14s. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Cloth, 4s 64. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Cloth, 4s 6d. 
ZSOHYLUS’ TRAGEDIES. Cloth, 48 
HESIOD'S WORKS and DAYS, and 
Cloth, 4s 6d. 


6d. 
THEOGONY. 





_ 
SO PIS MP top 


. Iffley Mill. 
Price 21s, cloth. 


A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE. 
After the Greek of Lucian of Samosata, By the 
Rev. ALFrep J. CaHuRCH, M.A. With Twelve 
Tllustrations, 3s 64. 


The START. 


The FISH FOLK. 
BATTLE of the ISLANDS. 
CHEESE ISLAND. 


~ 
PON oH PH 990m 


~ 
~ 


Its INHABITANTS. 
A TALK with HOMER. 
. FLIGHT of HELEN. 
ABODE of the WICKED. 
. ISLAND of DREAMS. 
. The PUMPKIN PIRATES. 
. The OX-HEADED PEOPLE. 
“ Mr. Church has cleverly and with great dexterity 
brought before us a vivid rendering of this old master- 
piece."—Daily Telegraph. 


eet et et 
Son oo be 


—) 


NEW BOOK by MISS CHARLESWORTH. 
The BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS ; or, 


Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By 
Maria Lovursa CHARLESWORTH. With 4 Illus. 
tratiors, cloth, 2s 6d. . 


The ROCHEMONTS ; a Story of Three 
Homes. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ The 
Old Gateway,” “ Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT, the Singer of the 
German Fatherland. With a Preface by J. R. 
Seever, M.A., Prof. Mod. Hist., Camb. Crewn 
8vo, with a Portrait, cloth, 7s 6d, 

**An ingenious compilation from Arndt's autobio- 
hy, his letters, and other writings. It has the 
merit of being very readable,’’—Athen ewm, 


MUSTARD and CRESS. A Fairy 
Tale. 24 Coloured Plates, 2s. 
“A charming little book. The coloured illustr ations 
are delightful." — Academy. 


DADDY SWALLOW, and other Little 
Stories. 16 Coleured Plates, 2s. 
“ Pretty little stories, just of the kind that children 
most delight in. The coloured illustrations are very 
pretty and fanciful."—Academy. 








SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street, London. 


The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT for a BOY. 
Ready this day, 732 pp., with upwards of 600 Illustra. 
tions, price 8s 6d, postage 7d, cloth. 

HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Com- 

plete yey oe of Sports and Pastimes. A 

New, Revised, and Enlarged ition, with additional 
Illustrations. 

“Mr. Lockwood's ‘ Boys’ Own Book’ is the real ori- 

inal work, but in a new and much enlarged form. 

'o name it is to praise it."—Saturday Review. 

Crossy LocKWoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 

London, E.C. 


Abridged from the “ Boy's Own Book.” 

HE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK 
of SPORTS, PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTS. 

Illustrated with hundreds of vings. Anen 
New Edition, elegantly bound, price 3s 6d, postage 4d. 
“ Full of information interesting to boys. We pre- 
dict that it will defy all competition."—Literary World. 
a. ,! : ee and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 

ndon, E.C. 


CHARMING OHRISTMAS PRESENT for a CHILD. 
With more than 200 Pictures. New Edition, cloth, 


3s 6d, postage 5d. 
ERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Edited by Madame D& CHATELAIN. Contein- 
ing 40 of the old Favourites, such as the Three Bears, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom 
Thumb, Little Red Riding Hood, &c. 
“A charming collection of favourite stories."~ 
Atheneum. 
Crosspy Lockwood and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 


“ THE C&LEBRATED WORK OF THE INDEFATIGABLE Ma. 
TimBs."—Saturday Review, Nov. 29th, 1879. 
Complete in six double vols., comprising upwards of 

3,000 with [llustrations, either cloth elegant, 

or half bound, gilt backs, price 30s. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A. A Reper- 
tory 07 Ancient and Modern Domestic Manners, Laws, 
and Customs, Old English Pastimes, Ceremonies, &c., 
Holidays connected with the Church Oalendar, Saints’ 
and other Days, Popular Errors, Notable Events and 
Anniversary Days, Curiosities of History and Science, 
Seasonable Phenomena, Superstitions, Predictions, 
Mysteries of Life and Death, &c. 

This collection of the far-famed “ Encyclopmdic 
Varieties" of the late learned antiquarian, John 
Timbs, F.S.A., forms an inexhaustible mine of read- 
ing, useful, entertaining, instructive, and marvellous, 
for long winter evenings and summer days. ‘‘ Any one 
who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's aptrenme 
varieties should ever after be a good tea-table talker, 
an excellent companion for children, a well-read per- 
son, and a proficient lecturer."—Athenzum. “ As full 
of ~ cee as a pomegranate is full of seed."— 
Punch. 

N.B.—The above series is also sold in separate vol- 
umes—i.e., 12 single volumes, each; or six 
double volumes, 5s each. Particulars post free on 
application. 

Crospy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 














Just published, fp 8s 6d. 
DIGEST of BUILDING CASES: 
With Notes and an Appendix of Forms. By 
EpWARD STANLEY Roscog, Barrister-at-Law. 
«Mr. ‘8 subject is one in which practitioners 
are constantly requiring assistance, and bis book is 
very competent to give it."—Law Journal.——*“ We 
recommend every architect in practice to obtain a 
copy of a work that will save them much anxiety.”— 
Building News.—— The volume will be found very 
useful." — Builder. 
Reevesand Tvxner, 100 Chancery Lane, London, E.0, 
= STALLS, SARAGOSSA. 

—See the BUILDER (4d; by post, 44d).—Also, 
Lilustrations of Modern Carving—Colour in Architec- 
ture—F. P. Cockerell—Constraction in Japan—View 
of London improvements—An [ron Centre—Sketch- 
—— Nature—Law of Fixtures— Dockyard, Danzig 
— Utilising the Tides—New Buildings, &.—46 Oathe- 











rine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


’ 
~ELENNYSON’S. SONGS. 
«\/ Bet'to Music by various Composérs. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 
Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 21s; or in half-morocco, price 25s. 

“ Mr. Ousins, the editor of the collection, has called to his aid no less than 36 
— lish and foreign, including some of the most renowned musicians 
now living......Every one has been intent upon doing his best towards the general 
success.”""—Times. 

“This sumptuous volume contains forty-five songs by the Poet-Laureate, the 
gottings of thirty-five being new, and composed expressly for the work....,. The 

are worthy of the distinguished names of the musicians...... The book is a 
hasieome quarto, and a more suitable Christmas present for persons of musical 
proclivities could not be desired.” — Academy. ; 

“An important and eminently ble 3 duction The list of contribu- 
tors —< the most celebrated English and foreign musicians...... 
This ly nd volume cannot be too strongly commended to lovers of 
artistic song."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Bound in 
limp parchment, antique, price 6s. 


al . 

The CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study 
of Zoology. By Professor T, H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. With 82 Illustrations. 
Crown §Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

*,* An Edition of 250 copies, all of which are numbered and signed, has been 
prepared on large paper. ese contain the first impressions of the wood 
engravings, carefully printed by hand press, price 15s. 

Vol. XXVIIL of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


The MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. B 


FReperRicK WedMORE. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
rice 7s 6d. 





a eis much in this book that deserves praise,.....The reading can give 
nothing but pleasure to the rapidly widening circle of those who ere interested in 
art and artists."—Academy. 


The RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MARK PATTISON. With 19 Illustrations on Steel. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 32s. < 
“Those who wish to study this important period of art history will find its 
‘picture in little’ in Mrs. Pattison's pages, enlivened by graceful and accurate illus- 
trations from the works of the masters, and completed by a good index and a clear 
‘chronological survey’ of the whole, which, together with its simple arrangement 
into chapters on the various branches of Art under the names of the chief artists, 
make it convenient as a book of reference for students as well as agreeable to the 
general reader."’—Spectator. 


The CIVILISATION of the PERIOD of the 


RENAISSANCEin ITALY. By JacoB BUROKHARDT. Authorised Translation 
by 8. G. C. MIpDLEMORE. 2 vole. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


HENRY MERRITT.—ART CRITICISM and 


ROMANCE. With Recollections, and 23 Illustrations in cau forte. By ANNA 
LsA MERRITT. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 253. 
‘These two volumes possess an interest which may fairly be called unique.”"— 
Saturday Review. 
“* The * Recollections of Henry Merritt,’ for which he was himself primarily re- 
sponsible, are well worth reading...... Will be read with interest and pleasure.”"— 
Atheneum, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 


MEMORIES of his LIFE. Edited by his Wire. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
rae sang with Two Steel Eograved Portraits and Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 
price 12s. 


Commodore J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., 


O.B., C.M.G., MEMOIR of. With Extracts from his Letters and Journals. 
Edited by his Wipow. With Steel Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, cloth, 


rice 5s. 
+? Also a Library Edition, with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 
Square post 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
“ Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this 
very interesting volume, and thus proved herself the worthy helpmate of her noble 
husband." —Times. 


Mrs. GILBERTS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by JostAn GILBERT. Fourth Edition. With Portrait and several 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
“ Very beautifully written. It gives the home history of a most interesting and 
talented family, and it possesses a Charm peculiar to the writing of a really clever 
woman.”—£zaminer. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Emity Prerrrer. 


A New Edition, 16mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
(Neat week. 


GLAN ALARCH: his Silence and Song. By 


Emi.Ly Preirrer. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** We read it with keen and continuous interest...... It is vigorous ia picture, 
profound in its lessons...... With rare constructive powers, and subtle use of 
metre."— British Quarterly. 

“ A distinct and valuable contribution to modern poetry...... Mrs. Pfeiffer has a 
fair chance of herding with the immortals."—Contemporary Review. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other Poems. 


By Emity Preirrer. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. Including “The Red Ladye,” “Ode 


to the Teuton Women,” “The Dark Christmas, 1874," &c. By EmMILy 
PFEIFFER. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6a. 

«Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly the true spirit of a singer."—Saturday Review. 

“ Marked by high imagination."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other Poems. 


Including ‘‘Madonna Dfnya,” “The Vision of Dawn,* and “ Translations 
from Heiue.” By EMILY PF&IFFER. Crown 8yo, 5s 








rown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Maroane 


LONSDALS. With a Portrait engraved on 


0. H. Jeens, and: 
tration. w one Tiles. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. in’ id 


The GREAT FROZEN SEA. A Perges 


Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘ Alert’ during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-76. By Captain ALBERT HasTINGS MARKHAM, B.N., late Commander of 
the ‘ Alert." With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
smaller Woodcuts. 


Second Edition, crown 8v0, cloth, 7s 6d. 


TRAVELS with a 


CEVENNES. By Roseart Louis Stevensos, Author of “ An Inland 
&c. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
“ Mr. Stevenson's writing is as elegant as ever, but it is more 
phrases of humour and the pareatheses of fine reflection have grown with the 
wth of the narrative...... t is remarkable that on so slight a thread go many 
ewels of thought and fancy can be hung.”"—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7.6d. 


A NOOK in the APPENNINES: a Summer” 


Beneath the Chestuute. By Leaper Scorr, Author of “ The Painter's Ordeal,” 
= gg Frontispiece ani 27 IlJustrations in the Text, chiefly from Original 
sketches. 


“ The writer's style is as light as her subjects are lively. We hope we have 
done thing tor d anentertaining little volume which seems to reflect 
most faithfully the life it describes."—Saturday Review. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., price 10s 6d. 


The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 


and the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RicHagp Burton. With Maps, Photo. 
graphs, and Coloured Plates. 


“ Vivid picture of the outer as well as the inner life of Syria."—Pall Mall Gazette 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a Sketch 


of Jewish History to the Time of His Birth. By Epwarp Oxopp, Author 
“ The Childhood of Religions,” &. . od 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
SERMONS to NAVAL CADETS. Preached 
on board H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.’ 
In Three Parts, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


The KING’S STORY-BOOK. By Marx Evans, 


*,* Part I., with Four Illustrations and Picture Map, now ready. 





» Foap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, told 


to Children. By Marx Evans. [Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Four Iu. 
rations. 

“ The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force. We 
have seen nothing of the kiud that we have liked better, ant it really fills a great 
want.”—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


the Gaelic by P, W. Joycs. LL.D., T.0.D,M.R.LA. Author of “ The Origin 
and History of Irish Names and Places.” 


Second Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Gzoree W. Cox, M.A., Bart. and Eustace Hiwtos 
JONES. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


TALES from ARIOSTO ‘RETOLD | for 


CHILDREN. Bya LaDy. With 3 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer Tales 
ena oer Cie. By Coanee STork and Hawes Tugnsr. With Illus- 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


Sir Gzorcs W. Cox, M.A., Bart. 
A New Edition, smal! crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The GLADIATOR: a Life under the Roman 


Empire in the Beginning of the Third Century. By Martaa Macponald 
LAMONT. With Four Dlustrations by H. M, Paget. 


New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Fiora L. SHaw. 
“ From beginning to end the book is full of life and amusement."—Times. 
“The book is good, lovely, and true; having tke best description of a noble 
child iu it that I ever read.”"—Mr. RUSKIN, in Fors Clavigera. 


New Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


The RETURNgof the NATIVE. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pairof Biue Eyes,” 
&c. 


Second Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OFF the SKELLIGS: a Novel. By Jax 


INGELOW. 
“In this single-volume form the novel will be most welcome to many readers, 
and may find its way to the shelves of family libraries where otherwise it 
not have been seen: and whon it has been seen and read it will be enjoyed, for 
the tale is breezy, healthy. aud full of good téaching, without preaching.” —Scotsman 








C. KEGAN PAUL and CO.,, 1 Paternoster Square. 
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Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midilesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the ‘* Spgcratoa’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 20, 1879. 
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